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The old French Quarters, 
the “Vieux Carre” with 
its mysterious courtyards 
and balconies of bygone 
grandeur—every build- 
ing surrounded with 
memories and legends. 


New Rideau 
entertains the Nation 


The Mardi Gras— January 7 to February 12—is New Or- 
leans invitation to the world to come and enjoy life. Days and 
nights of picturesque revelry. 


And this spectacle, which attracts thousands of visitors each 
year, can be a joyous part of your trip east—when you go via 
the SUNSET ROUTE. 


The SuNsET RouTE, linking the three great “storied” cities, 
San Francisco, New Orleans and New York is startling in its 
vivid contrasts. 


San Francisco—Los Angeles—Phoenix. A one day motor 
side-trip takes you over the famous Apache 
Trail. Next El Paso (10 day stopover), with 
Juarez, Old Mexico just 5 minutes away. 
Across Texas and Louisiana. Then New Or- 
leans. Thence by rail to your midwest or east- 
ern destination or via Southern Pacific steam- 
ship (no added cost) to New York. 


And this is but one of Southern Pacific’s 4 
great routes to the east. Go this way, return 
another. In that way you double the enjoyment 
of your trip, for each route is different. 


Seenthiiies Pacific 


Four Great Routes 


F. S. McGINNIS, Passenger Traffic Manager 
San Francisco 
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California Teachers Association 


Division of Placement 


A Service Bureau for All Members 
of the Association 


Hundreds of Teachers 
Placed Annually 


Members of the Associa- 
tion are entitled to place- 
ment service offered by 
both the Berkeley and 
Los Angeles offices. 


S. M. Cuaney, Manager 
2163 Center Street Berkeley 


Phone: THornwall 5600 


Southern Section 
Placement Bureau 


A Service Bureau for All Members 
of the Association 


Hundreds of Teachers 
Placed Annually 


Teachers interested in 
placement in Southern 
California should regis- 
ter in the Los Angeles 
office. 


F. L. THurston, Manager 
732 I. N. Van Nuys Building 
Seventh and Spring Streets Los Angeles 
Phone: VAndike 3218 
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President’s Message 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION : 


Teachers Association for the unexpired term of our late and highly esteemed President 

Walter Crane. President Crane was not taken before he had opportunity to show the 
qualities of leadership which, had he been spared, would have made his service as President 
a distinguished one. 


B Y THE vote of your Board of Directors I have been elected President of the California 


To be President of the California Teachers Association is a great honor, a great 
opportunity and a great responsibility. I thank the Board of Directors for selecting me as 
President. I sincerely hope the action of the Board of Directors meets with your approval. 
It is ‘a pleasure and a privilege to serve you and to co-operate with the Council and the 
Board of Directors in the administration of the business of the Association. It shall’be my 
endeavor to carry into action as far as the office of President is responsible and has 
opportunities and to the extent of my power to do so the mandates of the Association. 


For many years that able leader of men, that tireless worker, that sincere friend and 
advocate of education, Mark Keppel, directed the affairs of the Association. No one can 
take his place. You must not expect me to do so. All that I can hope to do is to serve in my 
own -way with the counsel and guidance of your representatives in office and especially shall 
[ be depended for information and suggestions for programs of action upon our efficient and 
genial Executive Secretary, Roy W. Cloud, and his corps of associates and assistants in the 
general office. 


While I am a believer in representative government I am also a believer in keeping 
the way open and inviting to all members of the Association to suggest subjects for considera- 
tion and lines of action. I am therefore extending to each one of you a cordial invitation to 
send to the Secretary or to me any suggestions for the improvement of the Association you 
may at this time or later care to submit. 


The California Teachers Association is a large and powerful organization with a record 
of great achievement and with a program of important matters before it. The Association 
is great because the rank and file of the membership believes in it and supports it. While 
the membership is now 32,487 there are yet a few thousand teachers who have not accepted 
membership. 


The Association works for all California teachers whether they are members or not, but 
a large expansion in membership would result in a corresponding expansion in service. 
I am extending to all non-members an invitation to. membership and to all members an 
invitation to co-operate in building up and maintaining the membership. 


Those who have preceded me in office with those who are now your representatives in 
the Council and Board of Directors have developed the California Teachers Association into 
a well constructed and efficient operating organization. With such representatives and with 
your encouragement and support, I shall gladly undertake the responsibilities of the office 
of President. 

Sincerely and fraternally, 


JosePpH Marr GwINN 


November 10, 1928 
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Under what conditions should a district issue bonds? 
Under what conditions pay as it goes? 


ae |HERE are three ways of paying for 
G re school buildings. The most common 
pi N way is through bonds authorized by 
(Red) vote of the people and running for 
= S| twenty to forty years. The second 
way, pay-as-you-go, is to raise the tax rate 
high enough some year to provide the funds 
for the erection of a building. 







A third way, sometimes called the depre- 
ciation plan, is through an additional tax 
each year for several years in advance of the 
year in which the building is to be erected; 
the yearly payments to be placed on interest 
which with the accumulated payments and 
interest at the end of the given period pro- 
duce an amount sufficient to pay for the 
building. 

The actual tax cost of the same school 
building under these three different methods 
is very different. Assume twenty year serial 
bonds at 5% and a twenty year accumulative 
period at 5%, the total tax cost of a $300,000 
school building by the bonding plan is $481,- 
454.60, by the pay-as-you-go plan $300,000 
and by the depreciation plan $181,454.60. 

The difference in the actual tax cost to 
the public is the cost of the building, $300,- 
000, between the plan of paying in advance 
and of paying afterwards. On the face of it, 
it is apparent that anticipating future needs 
by ten or twenty years and accumulating 
year by year to the end of the period is by 
far the cheapest way to provide school 
houses. I[t is equally apparent that the most 
extravagant method of paying for school 
buildings is by bonding. 

The depreciation plan requires foresight 
of a type rarely found and a willingness to 
sacrifice the present for the future equally 
rarely found. There is also the danger that 


Financing School Buildings 


Dr. JosEpH M. GwINN 
Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco 























the accumulating funds will not be wisely 
and honestly handled. Rapidly growing 
communities have enough to do to care for 
their present needs and most of the school 
districts in California have been rapidly 
growing. 

For these and other reasons the deprecia- 
tion plan of financing school buildings while 
less than half as expensive as bonding in 
actual taxes is seldom used. It is desirable 
as the rates of growth of our districts 
approach the normal for the country that the 


















































































































necessary legislation should be enacted and T 
the practice established of saving year by § adu 
year in advance for capital school outlays. ares 
Between the pay-as-you-go and bonding § pra 
plan it is evident that the first is better § for 
adapted to school districts of such size that § Th 
each year there is need for a new school § of 
building. The assessed value of such a dis- 9 ne‘ 
trict must be great enough to provide suffi- im 
cient funds from a tax within the legal limits J} vo 
to erect a building or buildings as required § cit 
by growth or replacement. . by 
The pay-as-you-go plan, in order to avoid m 
wide fluctuations in the tax rate, must be re 
followed up year after year. To do this @ th 
requires a Board of Education of business ke 
ability and continuity of purpose and with 
absolute control over its school building 0 
budget. Smaller districts may by taxing to c 
the limit for one or two years provide for a f 
school on a cash basis. There may be need b 
for some modifications of the law to permit I 






tax money to accumulate to equal the cost of 
a building. 

Districts should issue bonds only when it 
is impossible to provide the necessary school 
buildings through the depreciation or the 
pay-as-you-go methods, 

It is usually very much easier to gain the 
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consent of the people for a bond issue than 
for an immediate greatly increased tax rate. 
Consequently bonding is frequently the only 
means possible for providing funds for 
school buildings. 


Districts with rapidly increasing school 
enrollment and districts with a small prop- 
erty assessment must resort to bonds because 
of their inability to secure a sufficient amount 
of money through current tax rates. 


Adult Education in a Metropolitan Area 


Dr. Susan M. DorsEy 
Superintendent, Los Angeles City Schools 


a |LLE astounding increase of knowl- 

Z| edge in the last few decades imposes 

| upon those who know the obligation 

|to see that as much of this knowl- 

= &'| edge as possible becomes the general 

possession of society. This is only decent 

equity in a democracy and is the first and 

great reason for continuing the education of 
youth into maturity. 


The second urge for the promotion of 
adult education, especially in a metropolitan 
area, is the need for adults to learn about 
practical matters that affect their immediate 
fortunes and their particular communities. 
The removal of illiteracy and the education 
of the foreigner are readily admitted as 
necessary social insurance; what is equally 
important is the education of adults in a 
vocation by which to become self-supporting 
citizens and the arousing of a civic attitude 
by which they become more useful and safe 
members of society, for the very ability to 
read may become a dangerous acquisition if 
the mind and heart are pitched to a sordid 
key. 

A third function of adult education is that 
of providing an opportunity to develop the 
cultured mind by which the choicest satis- 
factions of life may be enjoyed and the 
benefits of a widely-helpful personality may 
be conferred on ones fellows. 

The study of their own civic and social 
problems by adults instead of leaving con- 
structive thinking for the community to so- 
called savants is of the highest educational 
value; such problems as the economic dis- 
tribution of commodities, the merits or dis- 


advantages of the installment plan of buying, 
the danger or value of high-pressure adver- 
tising, adequate and economical street light- 
ing, and countless others. 

The textbooks or lectures for the adult 
learner should have the virtues of simplicity 
and directness; the instruction should be 
mixed and seasoned with the life experiences 
which these adults encounter daily. 

Recent studies reveal the fact that the 
ability of the adult to learn does not vary so 
greatly from that of the youthful learner, at 
least up to the age of fifty, that the legend, 
“Keep on learning and you will be able to 
keep on learning,” is true. 

In a metropolitan area adult education 
may have its perfect work in night schools, 
university extension classes, in clubs, in 
museum and library classes, wherever ade- 
quate teaching may be had; the Commuters’ 
School is the most recent addition to the 
agencies for the education of adults and will 
serve those who spend hours on trains with 
opportunities to contact instructors at 
intervals. 

It is a great question whether adult educa- 
tion is not the most pressing social need of 
our times, for the world will not be recreated 
until the altruistic devotions of youth can be 
carried over through adult study into a fine 
fruition of manhood. 


* © : 

DITORIAL note — The articles presented 

in this issue, by President Gwinn, Dr. 
Dorsey, Mr. Bessac, Mr. Edwards, Dr. Mac- 
Quarrie, Mr. Cooper, and Mr. Clement, are from 
addresses and reports given at the recent Del 
Monte Convention of California School Superin- 
tendents. 
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Public School Expenditures in a California County 


Why official reports in the form required by law are misleading. An attempt 
at fair interpretation of these reports. 


WILLIAM G. CarR 
Director of Research, California Teachers Association 


HIS article is the report of a 

! survey of Fresno County expendi- 
tures for 1927-28 recently com- 
pleted, at the request of the County 


Superintendent, by the Research Divi- 
sion. Ed. 

The question at issue is an intensely 
practical one; namely, what becomes ‘of 
the Fresno County taxpayers’ contribu- 
tions to the public business of their 


county, municipalities, and school dis- 
tricts? 


The word “contributions” is used delib- 
erately because, contrary to uninformed 
opinion, by no means all of the money 
spent by the political units, which are 
comprised by and within Fresno County, 


is raised by taxation upon the property 
of that county. Numerous outside sources 
contribute important shares of the .costs 
of Fresno County government. 


Among these outside agencies, the most 
important are: 


(1) State and federal treasuries con- 
tribute large sums every year for schools, 
roads, and relief. None of this money is 
raised by taxing Fresno County property. 

(2) The existence of joint union school 
districts necessitates transfer of money 
from other county treasuries to Fresno 
County. These transfers amounted to 
over $70,000 in 1927-28. 

(3) School districts and municipalities 
borrow money by selling their bonds. 
The money thus secured and spent is not 
raised by taxation. Of course, the money 
used to retire these bonds and to pay in- 
terest on the loan is raised by taxation. 

But if money from the sale of bonds is 


counted when first spent and then counted 
again when the bonds are retired, the tax- 
payer is easily deluded into thinking that 
twice as much has been spent as really 
was spent. 

These facts are familiar, of course, to 
public officials. The only reason for 
stating them in this survey is that these 
important principles usually are not clear 
to taxpayers, parents, and the general 
public. 

Misunderstanding and ignorance among 
taxpayers are the inevitable results of lack 
of adequate and accurate publicity con- 
cerning public finances. . 


County and Municipal Expenditures 


Money raised by taxation on Fresno 
County property is expended from eleven 
different treasuries; namely, the Fresno 
County treasury and the treasuries of the 
ten municipalities’ in the county. 

The report of the County Auditor 
covers the cost of county government 
plus the cost of maintaining all public 
schools in the county. The municipal re- 
ports cover the cost of municipal govern- 
ment but do not include any public school 
costs whatsoever. It follows, that if one 
considers only the county report, the per- 
centage of expenditures from tax money 
for public schools is artificially inflated. 

A true picture of what happens to the 
“taxpayer’s dollar” can be secured only by 
including both county and municipal ex- 
penditures. Such a picture, for the fiscal 
year 1927-28, is presented to Fresno 
County for the first time, in this survey. 

1. Coalinga, Firebaugh, Fowler, Fresno, Kings- 


burg, Parker, Reedley, Sanger, San Joaquin, and 
Selma. 
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Expenditures for Public Schools 

The Report of the Fresno County 
Auditor for 1927-28 shows a total dis- 
bursement of $5,290,475.47 for “educa- 
tion”. This includes expenditures for 
kindergarten, elementary, and high 
schools, for the county board of education 
and superintendent of schools, for the 
entire support of the Fresno County 
Library, and for miscellaneous school 
purposes, 

As stated above, the taxpayers. of 
Fresno County do not bear this entire 
burden. State and federal funds helped 
out to the extent of $970,076.80. Other 
counties paid $74,716.92 of Fresno’s bill 
for schools. $1,238,801.10 of the total dis- 
bursements came from money raised by 
the sale of school bonds. These sources 
together contributed 43 per cent of the 
total “education” disbursement. 

Due to transfers between school dis- 
tricts within Fresno County, certain 
double charges? should be deducted from 
the education disbursements. These 
transfers amount to $101,166.89. In addi- 
tion $20,102.00 was 
school districts to the county library. 

When all of these outside contributions 
and double charges are deducted from the 
gross disbursements the net true expendi- 
tures for public schools and county library 
from Fresno County taxes amount to 
$2,885,611.75, or 55 per cent, of the re- 
ported gross disbursements for these pur- 
poses. These facts are presented graph- 
ically in Figure 1. 

This proves conclusively that the cus- 
tomary statements of gross disburse; 
ments, such as are required by law of 
county auditors, are of no value whatever 
in showing parents and taxpayers how 
much their public schools are actually 
costing them. 
duiriet B It ie counted as. ab expenditure. by 
district A. When district B spends this same 


money it is charged again as expenditure against 
district A. This is a double charge. 


transferred from . 


eS Oe 


Charges 


$2,685,611.75 


Vitae hee Ie 


nal 


Dis jement 
$5,290,475.47 
Figure 1—Showing that out of $5,290,475.47 
ross disbursements for “education” in Fresno 


ounty in 1927-28, only $2,885,611.75 was raised 
by taxation on Fresno County property. 


In Fresno County the actual expendi- 
tures for schools and library from Fresno 
County taxes were about one-half of the - 
gross disbursements for schools and 
library as reported by the County Auditor. 


Disbursements — a 


Ss True expenditures 
reported. (All munic- 


from tax collections. 


ipal expenditures ex- 
cluded.) 

Education—62 per cent 
All other — 38 per cent 


(All municipal expen- 
ditures included.) 

Education—39 per cent 
All other — 61 per cent 


School Expenditures Among Other 
County and Municipal Expenditures 


Disbursements from the county treas- 
ury for purposes other than “education” 
in 1927-28 were $3,253,398.80. Outside 
sources contributed $521,098.54, leaving 
$2,732,303.26 as the amount raised by 
some form of. taxation on Fresno County 
property. In addition, the ten municipal- 
ities of the county spent $1,837,575.20* in 
1927-28, practically all of which was raised 
by some form of taxation on Fresno 
County property. 

Altogether, then, the taxpayers of the 


3. This information is made available through 
bes courtesy of the ten city treasurers of Fresno 
ounty. 
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county furnished, in 1927-28, $4,569,878.46 
for purposes other than “education”. For 
“education” they furnished $2,885,611.75. 
It follows that “education” (i. e. public 
schools and county library) consumed 39 
per cent of the money raised by taxation 
and spent in Fresno County in 1927-28. 
See Figure 2. 


The detailed tabulation of statistics on 


which this survey is based is given in 
Table I. 


Supplementary Statement 
In addition to making the foregoing 


survey, I have been asked to study and’ 


report on a chart published in The Fresno 
Morning Republican, Saturday, August 11, 
1928, and entitled “How the ‘Tax Melon’ is 
Cut”. 











TABLEI 


County Disbursements compared with County Expenditures from Taxes 





Disbursements 





Per cent 


$ 584,951.97 ( 6.9) 


Expenditures 


Per cent 


$ 512,122.72 ( 6.9) 


Departmental 


916,285.44 (10.7) 


cour 


ee 


916,285.44 (12.3) 
346,450.62? ( 4.6) 
1,837,575.208 (24.6) 
957,444,484 (12.8) 
2,885,611.755 (38.7) , 


Highways 
Municipal 
Debt Service 
Education 


782,131.96 ( 9.1) 
not included 
970,029.43 (11.4) 
5,290,475.47 (61.9) 





TOTAL® 8,543,874.27 7,455,490.21 


aa he tee ae oe 


1. In order to arrive ‘at the true expenditure for relief, state apportionments were deducted from 
the reported county disbursements. 


These state apportionments were $63,403.97 for orphan aid and $9,425.28 for tubercular subsidy. 


2. In order to arrive at the true expenditures for highways, state apportionments were deducted 
from the reported county disbursements. tio 


These state apportionments were $89,362.11 on license plate taxes, $315,940.93 gasoline tax, ( 
$11,454.03 transportation tax, and $18,924.28 forest reserve road fund. the 


3. Municipal expenditures are included because they are practically all raised by some form of 
taxation in Fresno County. See text for further discussion. De! 


4. In order to arrive at the true expenditure for redemption of debt, payments from outside cor 
sources were deducted from the reported county disbursements. cig 


These amounted to $12,584.95 from refunds and payments from Madera, Tulare, and Kings 


Counties. ( 
5. In order to arrive at the true expenditures for education, state apportionments, double charges, 

and expenditures from bond sales were deducted from the reported county disbursements. See text 

for further discussion. - 


These deductions were $468,841.05 from the sale of elementary school bonds; $769,960.05 from 
the sale of high school bonds; $74,716.92 from other counties; $101,166.89 double charges due to ( 
transfers between school districts within Fresno Ceunty; $20,102.00 due to transfers between school Ri 

/-districts and the county library; $19,916.40 from the state vocational education fund; $701,933.46 Se 
from the state (elementary) school fund; $229,302.67 from the state high school fund, and $18,924.28 
from the forest reserve school fund. Sa 


6. The total in the disbursement column represents the total county disbursement as given in 
the annual report of the county auditor without regard to the source of revenue, without allowing 
for double charges, and excluding municipal expenditures. 


The total in the expenditure column represents the money raised by some form of taxation on 


Fresno County property, spent by the county and its municipalities, and excluding double charges 
for schools and money received from state and federal apportionments. 
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The chart itself is undoubtedly accurate 
and in the form prescribed by law for the 
county auditor’s report to the state con- 
troller. In fact, the chart is apparently 
printed from the same plate as that used 
in the auditor’s official report. In the 
chart, as thus printed, no attempt has 
been made to indicate the sources of the 
money disbursed. 

The title of the chart and the descrip- 
tive paragraph which heads it, reproduced 


11 


money which is not raised by taxation in 
Fresno County and excludes money which 
is raised by taxation in Fresno County. 

(2) The statement that “the portion of 
the melon which goes to . . . the county 
school system is increasing in size”, may 
or may not be true. As it stands it is an 
entirely unproved assumption. 

(3) The county school system is con- 
fused with “education”. Disbursements 


for “education” include over $150,000 for 
THE FRESNO MORNING REPUBLICAN, SATURDAY, AUGUST 11, 1928 


How The «Tax Melon’ Is Cut 


The accompanying circle, drawn by Heb. C. Harvey, county expert, is a diagram of 
where the $8,543,874.27 in taxes raised in Fresno county for all purposes in 1927-28 went. 
Year by year the small portion of the melon which goes to roads, county expenses, protection 
and health work is shrinking while that of the county school system is increasing in size. The 
largest slice of the circle, marked “Education,” represents 61.92 per cent of all the tax money 


raised in the county. In actual dollars.it means that of the $8,543,874.27 raised by taxation, 
nearly six million dollars went for school purposes. 


herewith, is a series of unproved assump- 
tions. 


(1) The chart is not a picture of “how 
the tax melon is cut” because it includes 


1. In the chart, the amount charged to the 
Department of Public Welfare is $100,000.00 too 
low. This error does not occur in the printed 
statement and is doubtless due to an error in 
copying. 


Four Great C. T. A. Meetings 


ALIFORNIA Teachers Association South- 

ern Section meeting will be held in Los 
Angeles, December 17 to 22. The following 
counties and cities are taking part: 


Imperial County Alhambra 
Los Angeles Glendale 
County Long Beach 
Riverside County Los Angeles 
San Bernardino Pasadena 
County Pomona 
San Diego County 
Santa Barbara 
County 


Riverside 

San Bernardino 
San Diego 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Monica 


An outstanding program of meetings, speakers, 
and school business will be presented. Sixteen 
thousand teachers will take part. 

The Central Coast Section which is comprised 
of Monterey, Santa Cruz, San Benito and San 


Sonoma 


the county library, which is not a part of -~ 


the county school system. 


Acknowledgement for cordial and valuable 
assistance in the collection of data for this study 
is due to Superintendent Hubbard and Assistant 
Superintendent Munson of the Fresno City 
Schools, and to Superintendent Edwards of 
Fresno County. 


Luis Obispo counties, meets at San Luis Obispo, 
December 17 to 20. The California Teachers 
Association officers, school administrators, and 
teaching body in that region are planning an 
excellent series of meetings. 


The Bay Section meets December 17 to 19, in 
San Francisco, with 9,000 school people in 
attendance. The following counties and cities 
will participate: 
Alameda County 
Contra Costa 
Lake 
Marin 
Napa 
San Mateo 
Solano (includes Vallejo) 


Stanislaus (includes 
Modesto) ~ 

Alameda City 

Albany 

Berkeley 

Oakland 

Piedmont 

San Francisco 


The Central Section of the California Teach- 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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A Christmas Lesson 


IRENE EUDALY 
Principal, Eastbay Elementary School, 
Fresno County 


S Yuletide approaches, a question which 
arises in every teacher’s mind is,—What 
shall my Christmas lesson be this year? 

Shall it be Santa with his pack of goodies: for 
everyone, or shall we try to work out something 
to cause the child to have the real Christmas 
spirit, thought for others, particularly the less 
fortunate? 

I am going to tell you about 
the Christmas, which stands out 
in my-mind. We-decided to write 
our own play that year, 
and the following was 
the result of our 
efforts: 


Chorus and Carols 


The play opened 
with the. chorus ap- 
proaching from:a dis- 
tance, singing Christ- 
mas carols. The stage 
setting was the home 
of a very poor family, 
sitting shivering around 
an empty stove. 

As the singers 
approached, various 
members of the family expressed 
their opinion as to who the sing- 
ers were—the children being cer- 
tain, of course, that it was Santa coming. The 
poor mother, knowing only too well that it 
wasn’t, was trying to get them to accept a 
different theory. 

The singers, upon arriving at the house, 
knocked at the door and were invited to enter. 
They had everything with them for a Christmas 
program, including decorated tree, candies, nuts, 
apples, oranges, and gifts for everyone in the 
family. 


A Happy Family 


These gifts included not only sweaters, caps, 
and such much needed articles, but also, care- 
fully-selected toys, to bring joy to each childish 
heart. 


The children presented their program and 
left, leaving behind them a family almost beside 
itself with joy. After they were gone, the mother 
found a basket full to the brim with turkey, 
dressing, and all the “fixin’s”. The program 


closed with the family singing, “Joy To The 
World”. 

This program made such an impression upon thie 
children’s minds that they expressed the desire to 
carry the plan out in reality. We did so with the 


most enjoyable of results. 
* * 


December Nature Themes 


Crevia A. Paront, Berkeley 
Supervisor of Nature Study 


MONG some of the interesting California 
Nature Themes that may be used for ele- 
mentary classroom teachers in 
planning: their lessons and pro}- 
ects*for December may be men- 

tioned the following: 


1. _December garden flowers. 
What are some of the California 
garden flowers that will blossom 
during December? Are any in 
seed? An interesting calendar can 
be made showing the flowers 
which-blossom during the winter 
months. 
2. December field and road- 
side weeds. Which are native to 
California? Which ones have 
come in from other parts of the 
United States and from foreign 
countries? Which weeds are the 
most .harmful in your region? 
How may they be controlled? 
Are there any useful weeds? 
3. Planting of bulbs indoors 
in pots of soil, bowls of water and 
pebbles, or in window boxes, or in garden patch. 
4. Keeping a December weather calendar 
over a month of time using symbols to represent 
changes. 


5. Common insects and their ways of living 
through the winter, cocoons, chrysalids, etc. 

6. What California 
animals hibernate 
through the winter? 


7. December sky 
study is interesting— 
constellations, planets 
seen early in the even- 
ing. 

December in Cali- 
fornia is a very inter- 
esting month for na- 
ture-study, because of 
the rainy season and 
the Christmas themes. 
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HO is this funny looking man you call 

Santa Claus? I see his picture more 

times than I see your George Wash- 

ington. Is he a greater man than 

Washington?” asked one.of our older 
| JO" boys, just over from China, showing 
his teacher:a handful of postcards with pictures 
of Santa Claus on them. (The Commodore 
Stockton School is. exclusively for children of 
Chinese ancestry.—Ed.) 

Our problem, in the primary grades, is to give 
these Chinese children a correct idea of one of 
our most precious traditions and holidays and to 
do it in such a way as to make it become a part 
of their lives. 


On the Monday following last Thanksgiving 
vacation I-A group returned to school to find 
their room decorated with gay Christmas pic- 
tures. A discussion revealed how little many of 
our children knew about these things. So the 
teacher explained to them what Christmas nieant 
to little American boys and girls. She told of 
the kindness and good will embodied in the 
spirit of the season. The children were quick to 
catch the idea and found certain points of 
similarity to their own New Year festivities. 


A Christmas Excursion 

Most of our children never see the toy depart- 
ments and fairy-like Christmas trees in the big 
stores. So the teacher planned an excursion and 
the class went to see “Santa Claus and all his 
things”. The children were delighted with all 
they saw. They gazed in amazement at the toys, 
which were so much more wonderful than any 
they had ever seen. Santa Claus was a “funny 
old man” to them and some one to be kept at a 
distance, 

The next morning the children discussed the 
trip. They were most enthusiastic about all they 
saw. The teacher told them how a little girl she 
knew wrote to Santa every year and told him 
what she would like for Christmas. The children 
decided that they, too, would like to write to 
Santa. They composed the letter and the teacher 
printed it for them. It read as follows: 


Dear Santa Claus: 

We saw you on Market Street yesterday. We 
wanted to talk to you but we were afraid of your 
whiskers. We saw your pretty toys. Will you 
please leave some in Chinatown? We are draw- 
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Christmas in a Chinese First Grade 


Anna CONLON 
Primary Teacher, Commodore Stockton School, San Francisco 


ing pictures of the toys we would like you to 
bring us. We wish you a Merry Christmas. 
I-A Boys and Girls. 


Each child painted a picture of the toy he 
would like to have and wrote his name beneath 
the picture. The letter and accompanying pic- 
tures were pinned on the wall so that Santa 
would be sure to see them. 


Most of the children had small sisters and 
brothers and decided that each should have a 
present. Some of the children made dolls from 
wool. Others made them from cloth and stuffed 
them with cotton. The boys made wagons from 
small wooden boxes. Gay drums grew from 
large coffee cans. Boxes neatly covered with 
colored paper and decorated with flowers. made 
beautiful presents for mother. 


Happy Work and Play 


Meanwhile children were busily working on 
Christmas tree ornaments. They decided to make 
every ornament that was to adorn their tree. 
Gold and silver Chinese paper, silver string and 
the bright colored linings from old envelopes 
were to be found on the “Help Yourself Table.” 


The children cut round balls from cardboard, 
covered them with gold or silver paper and 
decorated them with flowers, birds, stars and 
other ornaments. Long strings of gay colored 
cardboard circles, about the size of a dime, made 
beautiful drop ornaments. Numerous candy 
canes were cut from white construction paper 
and given gay stripes with colored crayons. The 
children cut large drums, horns and stockings 
from colored paper. These they hung close to 
the bottom of the tree. 


A party was planned for the last day before 
Christmas vacation. The children made the 
plates, napkins, and favors for their party. Each 
child wrote an invitation to his mother. 


This unit of work provided opportunity for 
adding new words to our vocabulary and acquir- 
ing a real working acquaintance with those 
words. 


Reading opportunities were many. The chil- 
dren matched printed labels to the pictures on 
Santa’s letter. A series of co-operative stories, 
illustrated by the children, told of the things 
the children saw in the stores down town. Some 
of the titles read as follows: “Santa Claus’ 
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Toys”, “Santa Claus and His Whiskers”, “To a 
Christmas Tree”, “Santa Claus in China”. 

Further reading opportunity came through the 
books and pictures on the library table. Most 
of the printed material is too difficult for our 
children. The teacher printed short stories and 
phrases using the vocabulary with which the 
children were familiar. 

Numbers of experiences came through count- 
ing and keeping a record of the gifts and decora- 
tions, as well as the dishes and party favors. 

The children learned to write the names of the 
toys for which they asked Santa. These were 
tacked beneath the pictures. Then, too, the 
gifts bore labels, “Merry Christmas”, “For 
Mother”, “For Father”, “For Sister’, “For 
Brother”. 

On the day of the party the children went to 
other classes to serenade them with the 
Christmas songs they had learned. 

There were numerous opportunities for devel- 
oping right habits throughout this activity. The 
children worked happily together and shared the 
finished products with one another. Boys made 
drums and wagons for the small brothers of the 
girls and the girls contributed dolls for sisters of 
the boys. 

As a result of this work our Chinese children 
were no longer on the outside looking in on our 
Christmas but they themselves became a part of 
that Christmas and came to understand some- 
thing of its spirit. 


Roald Amundsen 


S. GARBORG 


San Gabriel 
From the Norwegian of Olaf Berild 


; RADIANT sun on his death luster shed. 
A From struggles and labors severe now he 
rests. 
From pole unto pole glowing tributes are spread 
Illumining all which his prowess attests. 
Advancing in candor and combat inviting, 
Truth seeking and finding, ne’er cowed, he was 
fighting; 

For calmly, devoutly, on glittering ice, 
Baptized in auroras, he strengthened, grew wise. 


A man amongst men, ’mongst brave men a 
hero, 

A reincarnation of Vikings so grim, 

A man who when dangers surrounded a foe 

Risked all for the purpose of rescuing him, 

In Amundsen’s life we saw telling action, 

In Amundsen’s death there is no retraction. 

Of all his great deeds, both the wise and the 
brave, 

The greatest and best is the fact —he forgave. 


A December Story List for 
Primary Teachers 


E. Ernet Tracy 
First Grade Teacher, Eureka 


HIS is my plan for Story Telling in 

December. None of the stories are new. 
Favorite stories may be substituted for any in 
the list. But my grouping may be helpful. | 
have made four groups of stories, and try to 
teach one related poem with each group. Most 
of the stories may be found either in the Sara 
Cone Bryant books; Maude Lindsay’s “Mother 
Stories” and “More Mother Stories;” or in “For 
the Children’s Hour” by Bailey and Lewis. 


Group 1. The Christ Child 
1. “The Shepherds and the Star” from the Bible. 
2. “The Story of the Good Shepherd.” 
3. “The Three Wise Men” from the Bible. 
4. “Babouscka.” 
Poem—“Why do Bells for Christmas Ring” by 
Eugene Field. 
Group 2. Human Interest Stories 
. “The Story of Gretchen.” 
. “Piccola” from “The Story Hour” by Wig- 
gins and Smith. 
“Piccola” by Alia Thaxter. 
3. “The Kitten that Wanted to be a Christmas 
Present.” 
Poem—“What Shall I Give Him” by Christina 
Rossetti. 
Group 3. The Christmas Tree 
1. “The Little Fir Tree” from Sara Cone 
Bryant’s Story. 
2. “Why the Evergreen Trees 
Leaves in Winter.” 
3. “The Little Spiders and the Christmas Tree.” 
4. “The Little Rabbit and the Christmas Tree.” 
Poem—“The Whole World is a Christmas 
Tree.” 


Keep Their 


Group 4. Santa Claus 
1. “The Night Before Christmas.” 
2. “Mrs. Santa Claus.” 
3. “The Christmas Story of Nutcracker and 
Sugardolly.” 


Poem—*“Santa Claus Will Come Tonight.” 
cd * * 


Chico Rural Day 
URAL Education Day, December 17, will 
be observed at Chico State Teachers 
College. 
The principal speaker will be Dr. Melvin S. 


Pittman, director of rural education of the 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. , 

Sam Hume and Helen Heffernan of the State 
Department will also appear on the program. 
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The Santa Claus Shoppe 


RutH BERNIcE ScHow, Redwood City Schools 


Tins delightful play has been produced on several occasions, at schools, and with much 
success. As one teacher said “The children love it”. 


— | ROLOGUE 
The herald and his two assistants enter 

§jto the front of the main curtain. They 
}/enter to martial music and are dressed 
Selas Eskimos. 


The herald is blowing a 


laden sign which the herald reads to the audience: 


In hearts too young for enmity 
There lies the way to make men free; 

When children’s friendships are world-wide, 
New ages will be glorified. 

Let child love child, and strife will cease. 
Disarm the hearts, for that is Peace. 


The sign is attractive if made of a bright green 
with red lettering; put paste on the outside of the 
letters and sprinkle heavily with snow. The edges 
of the sign are covered with snow and icicles. 
The herald and his assistants leave the opposite 
side of the stage. ’ 


Scene I 


The curtain parts slowly and we discover a 
real Santa Claus work shop. It is Christmas 
evening and Santa Claus is packing his bags. It 
is effective to have near the center of the stage a 
large. bag almost filled with gifts. Santa Claus is 
standing near the bag examining a toy. He places 
it in the bag, and then moves busily about the 
shop touching this box and that box; each box 
that he touches brings forth a 
doll; either an American or a 
foreign doll. 

The boxes are of course large, 
because they contain little boys 
and girls. It is attractive to have 
large letters on each box in order 
to make them appear as alpha- 
betical blocks. As Santa Claus 
pauses to look his stock over, eight 
ballet dolls, dressed in pastel 
shades, step out of their boxes 
and bow very gracefully to Santa 
Claus. They sing a doll song with 
appropriate gestures; the teacher 
in charge may select the song. 

As Santa Claus thoughtfully 
watches them, he notes a letter 
which he holds in his hand. When 
they have finished their song and 
dance, Santa speaks: 


My dolls, you are always beautiful and graceful 
both in heart and song. It is not difficult for me 
to select you, for American girls love dolls from 
every land. I have letters here from little Ameri- 
can girls asking for Dutch, Spanish, Swedish, 
French, African, Indian, and German dolls. 
Listen to this letter: 

Dear Santa Claus: 

Please give me an Italian doll. I want it 
for a Christmas present. I want it to have 
a red dress with ribbons. 

Your little friend, 
Marityn Ruopa. 


As soon as Santa finishes reading the letter, all 
of the foreign-dressed dolls run toward him; 
spontaneously but in unison they say: 

Will we do, Santa? 

Santa—A merican dolls, shall we not adopt these 
dolls as our sisters? 


It must be seen plainly by the audience that 
Santa intentionally addresses the American dolls 
in this speech. Grouping the children accordingly 
will be responsible for this effect. 


Dolls—Yes, Santa, for in America we are all 
Americans and we are taught to love one another. 


During the first part of the speech, the Ameri- 
can dolls cluster closer to Santa and the foreign 
dolls ; all together they form a very pleasing group 

which conveys the spirit of the 
play, symbolized in the Prologue. 

Santa—Then I will take you all. 
I need a great many dolls this 
Christmas. And now before we go 
to my sled to ride away to Ameri- 
can homes, I must find some 
American tin soldiers. 

The tin soldiers, any number 
you wish to choose, have been 
arranged in this scene to the back 
of the stage on elevated platforms. 
They are standing and it gives the 
impression to the audience that 
they are on shelves prior to being 
placed in the Christmas bag. 

Santa walks over to the Captain 
of the tin soldiers; as Santa walks 
away from the dolls, the American 
dolls take the foreign dolls and 

_they take their places to the back 
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of the stage in front of the tin soldiers. Santa 
holds letters in his hand; the Captain and Santa 
salute : 

Santa—Captain, I have this letter asking for 
American tin soldiers: Dear Santa Claus, I want 
forty-six tin soldiers with their captain. Bring 
them at Christmas time. Thank you for the tin 
soldiers. 

Your little friend, Biily. 

How many tin soldiers have you, Captain? 

Santa, in these last lines, must speak in a very 
militaristic and deliberate tone. 

Captain—A company to go and a regiment in 
reserve, Your Honor, and they are in good condi- 
tion. 

The captain touches a box and a sentinel steps 
out with a bugle. He walks with a stiff tin 
soldier-stride to the opposite side of the stage. He 
touches another box and the second sentinel 
steps out with a bugle. Both boxes are placed to 
the front of the stage, because they precede the 
soldiers. 

The orchestra sounds the marching song, which 
may be selected by the teacher in charge. The 
entire cast sings the marching song before the 
soldiers parade. During the song, the captain and 
Santa Claus walk to the center of the stage. They 
mount a small platform in order to look down 
upon the soldiers in review. The captain addresses 
Santa zs the superior officer and in military 
manner and tone. 

Captain—Your Honor, Sir, the company I am 
in charge of are different from other tin soldiers. 
They can talk and they can march. I have been 
training them for two months. Would you not 
like to see them on parade? 

Santa—Captain, your work in my shop for this 
year is commendable and I praise you. Before 
you march to the sled, I would like to see the 
soldiers in review. , 

The orchestra plays the parade music. The 
American dolls wave small American flags as the 
tin soldiers stiffly march across the front of the 
stage. As the soldiers pass in review, the dolls 
‘follow them. There is a very slow curtain at this 
point which falls just back of Santa and the 
Captain, leaving them on the platform to the 
front of the stage. 

Santa stands as if in deep meditation, touched 
with the spirit which the soldiers and dolls have 
symbolized. 

Epilogue 

The Captain stands guard as Santa Claus speaks 
the epilogue: 

To boys and girls in every land, 
Beyond the ocean’s wall, 
We children of America 


NEws 


Send out a hearty call, 
We are not strangers,—we are friends. 
We’re brothers, one and all. 

The front curtain closes slowly as Santa Claus 
speaks. 

There should be a large Christmas tree to the 
back of Santa Claus Shoppe decorated with 
Christmas ornaments. It is beautiful and lends 
Christmas atmosphere to the play and audience. 

The teacher in charge may select designs for 
the costumes. This is an important item in the 
production. The cast may be selected to suit the 
stage or class room. The larger the cast and the 
more elaborate the costumes and scenery, the 
more beautiful the play. 

* * * 


How the Tenure Law Is 
Working 


Harry Bessac 
Superintendent of Schools, San Joaquin County 


HIRTY-FIVE city superintendents and 

forty-eight county superintendents  re- 
sponded to a questionnaire sent out by County 
Superintendent Harry W. Bessac, of San Joaquin 
County, in an effort to determine some of the 
effects of the present tenure law. 

In these 35 cities there are employed 7314 
teachers and in the 48 counties there are 10,571 
teachers. 

The study has brought out some rather signif- 
icant facts. In the operation of the tenure law 
we find that certain boards of trustees have 
taken the position of being unwilling to make 
any teacher permanent. As a consequence, 248 
teachers who had taught three years in their 
districts were dismissed in the counties despite 
the fact that their work was entirely satisfactory 
to school administrators and to school boards. 
In the cities there was but little of this condition, 
as only 24 good teachers are reported as having 
lost their positions for the above reason. 

On the other side of the ledger we find that 
in the cities 41 teachers, and in the counties 147 
teachers, who were doing unsatisfactory work. 
were dismissed because of the tenure law. With- 
out tenure, it is likely that the boards of trustees 
would have continued these teachers year by 
year rather than face the unpleasantness of dis- 
missing them. The tenure law gave them an 
out, of which they were quick to take advantage. 

Indicative of the acceptance by cities of the 
provisions of the tenure law, which has been in 
effect for a number of years in districts having 
more than eight teachers, we find that 623 com- 
petent teachers were given permanency after 
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three years of probation and that 1414 were 
given permanency after but two years of 
probation. 

In the districts outside of cities having city 
boards of education, 649 successful teachers were 
made permanent after three years of probation 
and but 40 after two years. 

In the cities, boards of education, acting upon 
the rating of teachers as given by the superin- 
tendents, classified but seven incompetent 
teachers as permanent after three years proba- 
tion and but two after two years probation. It 
is assumed that in these instances the boards 
refused to accept the recommendations of super- 
intendents as to the qualifications of the teachers. 

In the districts reported by the county super- 
intendents, 103 unsatisfactory teachers were 
given permanency after three years probation. 
In most of these cases, boards of trustees acted 
without conferring with the county office and 
in the other cases acted contrary to the advice of 
the superintendent. 


City and Country Turn-over 


In the cities reporting, the turnover for the 
year 1926-7 was 532 and for the year 1927-8 was 
485, while in the counties reporting, with but 50 
per cent more teachers employed, the turnover 


the former year was 1383 and for the latter year 
1598. 


In answer to the question, “Has the operation of 
the tenure act in your county this last year been 
satisfactory to your teachers”, county superin- 
tendents reported as follows: 


Counties 
Satisfactory to teachers 8 


Not satisfactory to teachers 28 
Satisfactory to trustees 5 
Not satisfactory to trustees 
Satisfactory to principals 
Not satisfactory to principals 
Satisfactory to superintendents 
Not satisfactory to superintendents 


On the whole, teachers, principals, trustees, 
and county superintendents, felt that the law had 
not proved beneficial to the districts outside of 
the larger cities. 


City superintendents reported as follows: 


Satisfactory to teachers ... 
Not satisfactory to teachers 
Satisfactory to boards of education 
Not satisfactory to boards of education 
Satisfactory to principals 
Not satisfactory to principals 
Satisfactory to superintendents .... 
Not satisfactory to superintendents .... 


In both groups there were a few who ex- 
pressed themselves as finding the law partially 


satisfactory or as being uncertain in their con- 
clusions. 


Operation of the Centralized School 
Supply Purchasing Act Among 
the Larger Counties 


C. W. Epwarps 
Superintendent of Schools, Fresno County 


N inquiry made at the instance of State 
Supt. Wm. John Cooper into the operation 
of this law among the sixteen larger counties 
reveals a number of interesting facts. While the 
law has been fully effective only since February 
of this year, every county superintendent in that 
time has had an opportunity to observe its 
operation and form at least a tentative estimate 
of its value. 


Broadly considered the reports of the super- 
intendents justify in a large measure the ex- 
pectations of its advocates. Several of the super- 
intendents report a net saving of twenty to 
thirty-five per cent under the new plan of pur- 
chasing. In Fresno County comparison of prices 
for this year with those of last year indicate a 
saving of 40 per cent. 

Most of the counties reported better prices 
than were obtained under the former plan of 
buying. That this saving was due to competitive 
bidding, quantity buying and the elimination of 
expenses of traveling salesmen rather than to a 
general decline of prices, as was hinted by one 
superintendent, is shown by an inspection of the 
bids and by a comparison of bids received by 
counties buying in the open market with those 
of counties restricting bids to local dealers. 


Nature of the Opposition 


That there should be some opposition to a law 
introducing such important changes as this act 
does, is not surprising. The most beneficial laws 
often require longer than six months to allay all 
opposition and convince the skeptical. 

Several of the county superintendents in the 
group reporting expressed definite opposition to 
the law. Some of the trustees are opposed to 
it, although many welcome it as a true reform 
measure as well as a relief to them personally 
from a burdensome official chore. Naturally the 
strongest opposition comes from the supply 
houses and dealers. 

The opposition in Fresno County has been 
strengthened somewhat by the annoyance and 
inconveniénce resulting from the failure of the 
firm receiving the order for instructional supplies 
to deliver in time for the opening of school. 
The excuse was that owing to lateness in receiv- 
ing the orders the factories were unable to turn 
out the goods in time. 

Doubtless other mistakes have been made and 
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will be made until the purchasing machinery has 
been perfected. But such comparatively trivial 
annoyances should not condemn a law that is 
fundamentally sound and that gives promise of 
saving the taxpayers thousands of dollars 
annually. 

Indeed when all things are considered the 
newness of the situation and the imposition on 
superintendents of new and extra duties without 
the provision of extra help, it is really surprising 
that the problem has been met so successfully. 

Reports from all sides indicate that the super- 
intendents and county boards of education 
addressed themselves diligently and energetically 
to the task of giving the new law a fair trial. 

Of the fourteen superintendents reporting, six 
handled the purchasing of supplies through their 
own offices while eight delegated this duty to 
the county purchasing agent. The rules aiid 
regulations adopted in the different counties vary 
considerably in details, but are generally much 
alike in the larger outlines. 

Regardless of personal approval or disapproval 
of the centralized purchasing law, however, the 
plain duty of superintendents since the law is on 
the statutes, is to consider all feasible ways and 
means of improving the administration of the 
law as it stands and of recommending changes 
in its provisions if any be found desirable. 

Where important differences in administration 
exist these should be the subject of discussion 
that the best may be determined. Several super- 
intendents have proposed changes in‘ the law 
e. g. to allow clerical help where needed; to pro- 
vide a revolving fund and authorize the super- 
intendent to pay for supplies directly from this 
fund, reimbursing it later from the district funds 
—all for the purpose of securing discounts 
allowed for cash payments; to provide ware- 
housing where desirable. 

All of these proposals should be given careful 
consideration. Whatever improvements may be 
offered in law or practice should be carefully 
considered, but the basic principle of co-opera- 
tion purchasing should not be disturbed. 

* * cd 


A Nice Bouquet 

HAVE just received the November number 

of the Sierra Educational News and I want 
to express my. appreciation of its careful editing 
and to express my belief that it surpasses any of 
the other organization journals published in the 
United States. 

Yours very truly, 
Harr WAGNER 
Western Journal of Education 

Oct. 31, 1928 
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Qualities Essential to Success 
in Teaching 
Dr. T. W. MacQuarrie 
President State Teachers College, San Jose 


F. candidates for teaching are physically and 
mentally fit, then the next consideration :s 
training. 

I am not sure but training is really the most 
important factor of the three. I can think of 
training that will overcome a physical handicap, 
of training that will develop desirable mental 
traits, and of training that will inspire a student 
for a difficult work that may never have appealed 
to him before. 

Proper training for teaching will develop the 
social viewpoint, will make the student realize 
that high moral character is desirable especially 
in one who is to lead children, will make him 
forget compensations and give himself with a 
fine spirit to the service in which he is engaged. 


The Beginning Tradesman 

We like to think of teaching as a profession, 
not that it makes any difference to anyone, but 
the word profession seems to be a little more 
attractive then the word trade. At the same time 
I am not so sure but we should think of the 
beginning teacher as a tradesman, one who has 
learned how to do a great many simple things. 

When the young teacher stands before his 
first class, he will need techniques rather than 
principles. He will need to know how to do a 
great many little things, and he will not do 
them well unless he has had actual experience 
with them. He must know how to keep his 
records, how to seat his pupils, how to distribute 
and charge books, how to attend to ventilation 
and lighting of the room in the presence of 
many distracting affairs, how to make out a pro- 
gram, how to conduct recitations, how to do hall 
or yard duty, and many, many other things that 
will go a long way towards making his work a 
success. 

In other words, it is not enough that the 
student shall have read about what to do, he 
must have had a considerable experience in 
doing it under school conditions before a school 
is turned over to him. Training is the most 
important part of the preparation of the teacher, 
and student teaching is the most important part 
of training. 

* * ox 

C. T. A. Section meetings are planned for 
December, as follows: Southern Section, Los 
Angeles, 17-20; Central Coast Section, San Luis 
Obispo, 17-20; Bay Section, San Francisco, 17-19. 
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Re-organization of California’s Schools 


HoNoRABLE WM. JOHN COOPER 
California State Superintendent Public Instruction 


HEN is a pupil well and when is a 

\ V pupil ill? This apparently simple ques- 
tion was brought to me recently by the 
superintendent of a sanitarium for children. “The 
local school authorities,” he said, “felt that a 
child who is well should be in school six hours 


and one who could not remain through the 
school day, should be at home.” 


He had a whole institution full of children, 
many of whom could work three or four hours a 
day with profit, but longer hours taxed their 
strength, caused a rise in temperature, unneces- 
sary fatigue and physical harm. Why could not 
this school district adapt its school program to 
the children rather than trying to force children 
to fit an administrative scheme? It reminded me 


of the old controversy about man and the 
Sabbath. 


Not many weeks ago I traveled one of the 
many highways in California. In a pretty little 
town in one of our valleys stands a new high 
school, the best building, undoubtedly, in the 


city. I went through it, everything orderly, 


pupils studying, teachers earnest and enthusiastic. 


I commended the work and passed along the 
highway for some ten miles, finding another high 
school of some sixty pupils and four conscien- 
tious teachers, one of them designated principal, 
although he had no time for supervisory work; 
an inferior building and a program of studies 
which offered little variety and consequently 
small challenge and poor opportunity, undoubt- 
edly, for some of the students. 


After a word of encouragement I drove again 
on this splendid highway for less than ten miles 
to another little city and here I found a high 
school of some seventy pupils using a fair high 
school building and some temporary quarters. 
The program does not furnish great variety, the 
teachers, however, are good and after an hour’s 
visiting, I again started along the highway. 


As I drove I wondered what opportunities 
inight be offered if the school between the two 
cities did not exist and its pupils spent twenty 
or thirty minutes riding to one or the other of 
the beautiful little cities. How much more 
enthusiasm might develop in some of the English 
classes and: History classes with just little 
increased enrollment. | 


I wondered about that class in second year 


stenography which could not be offered in either 
of the two smaller schools because there were 
too few pupils to warrant using the teacher’s 
time. 

Could it not have been offered to those pupils 
had the applicants in two of the schools been 
combined? Is not that district organization a 
remnant of the day when the roads were bad 
and the transportation facilities poor? 

Why should the children of 1928 be made to 
fit an administrative organization that was devel- 
oped in 1898? 


GAIN I find a small school ground with a 

small antiquated building housing children 

who are enrolled in grades 1 to 8. Nearby 

another site, somewhat larger with a small high 

school building housing children in grades 9 
to 12. 

I wonder what the conditions might be if the 
money invested in these two sites had been 
invested in one site; if the money invested in 
those two buildings with their duplication of 
offices, lavatories and corridors had been invested 
in one building, and if all the boys and girls in 
that community had been put in that one build- 
ing under one well trained administration. 

Would the educational opportunity have been 
poorer or better? Would it have been necessary 
to take the time of eight grades to do the work 
which in most cities is done in six grades? 
Would it not have been possible to have afforded 
those rural boys and girls who cared to struggle 
with the beauties of a foreign tongue, an oppor- 
tunity to begin it two years earlier, as they might 
have begun it had they lived in the city? 


We Must Be Fair to Youth 


Is it fair to force the 1928 youth into an ad- 
ministrative mold of eight elementary grades 
and four high school grades, a system which 
developed little by little as the population and 
wealth of the State increased? 

My plea is that we give less time and less 
thought to arguments over grades, to arguments 
over elementary schools, high schools, junior 
colleges and the like and think first of the 
children and the desirable outcomes that we 
would have as a result of our schools. 

I believe we will not be wondering so much 
about tenure for superintendents and prin- 
cipals, we will not even be wondering so 
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much about methods of selecting school boards 
and boards of education. 

Rather will we outline the purposes of Cali- 
fornia’s educational system and ask the Legis- 
lature to make it possible for us to adapt our 
administrative machinery to fit the needs of the 
situation. 


Suit the Plan to the Needs 


Then we may have in some communities eight 
grades and four grades. We may have in some 
communities all twelve grades and perhaps 
kindergarten in one building and under one 
organization. 

We may have in some the 6-3-3 plan; in some 
the 6-3-3-2 plan; in some a 6-8 plan; in some a 
6-4-4 plan. 

I am recommending a careful survey of the 
California schools by a Commission of lay 
citizens to be appointed by the Governor. I urge 
that you endorse this recommendation. 

oo * oe 


A Word of Appreciation 


Mr. Roy Cloud, Secretary 
California Teachers’ Association 
San Francisco 


Dear Mr. Cloud: 


WANT to extend to you and through you to 

the 32,487 members of the California Teach- 
ers’ Association, the deep appreciation of my 
staff and myself of the splendid work done by 
the California Teachers’ Association and its 
officers in behalf of Ballot Proposition No. 6. 

In spite of many factors working against the 
adoption of this proposal, including the opposi- 
tion of some powerful newspapers, this proposi- 
tion won the support of nearly a half million 
voters in California. It may reasonably be ex- 
pected, therefore, that a second campaign of 
education will bring a modernized educational 
organization at the state capital. 

No. 6 presented a clear-cut issue. No mem- 
ber of your organization had anything to gain 
personally from its adoption; the benefits which 
would come from the reorganization would be 
reflected in the schools of the future. It did not 
plan to add a penny to a teacher’s’ salary, to 
make tenure any more secure or retirement 
more easy. The work of the educational forces 
of California, therefore, presented a splendid 
example of devotion to the public good and the 
interests of California childhood. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Wao. Joun Cooper, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
November 10, 1928 
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Number Six and Mr. Cooper 


MENDMENT No. 6 which would have 

brought about the reorganization of the 

State School System, did not secure a majority 
vote at the general election, November 6th. 


This amendment was prepared by State Super- 
intendent William John Cooper who had given 
several years of intensive study to the matter. 
It was approved by the State Council of Educa- 
tion and endorsed by the board of directors of 
the California Teachers Association. 


The proposal would have made possible the 
selection of a State Director of Education, with- 
out the necessity of requiring that official to 
stand for election with the other elective state 
officers. It would have given tothe State a Board 
of Education with a sufficiently long term to fix 
and continue a definitely-prepared policy of 
Education. 


A half-million voters stamped their approval 
upon the proposition. When half a million 
mature citizens vote for forward looking legisla- 
tion of this kind it augurs well for the school 
affairs of the state. 


The fact that the amendment did not carry is 
to be regretted, but the fact that so many 
citizens were willing to support the amendment 
should be a matter of much satisfaction for 
Superintendent Cooper. 


EWSPAPERS of the State have carried 

the announcement that Honorable Wil- 
liam John Cooper, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, plans to resign shortly after the 
next session of the California Legislature. 


It is to be regretted that Mr. Cooper feels he 
must give up his work in the State office. He 
took the position at great personal sacrifice and 
has striven earnestly to carry on the affairs of 
our great school system in a manner that would 
not only reflect credit upon our educational insti- 
tutions, but also give to the boys and girls of 
our state the best possible kind of an outlook on 
life. 


Mr. Cooper has worked in season and out for 
the department which he heads and it is to be 
hoped that he may reconsider his contemplated 
resignation and remain as head of the California 
Public Schools. 


* * 


A number of California educators are attend- 
ing the American Association of Junior Colleges 
held at Fort Worth, Texas, December 3, 4 and 5, 
including Nicholas Ricciardi, J. B. Lillard, A. C 
Olney, William Proctor and George Moyse. Prob- 
ably others from this state will accompany thé 
above-named educators. 
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Report of the Public School Administra- 
tors on the Larger Unit for 
School Administration 


Appointed by William John Cooper 


H. G. CLeMent, Chairman 
Superintendent of Schools, Redlands 


OUR committee supports the action taken 

by this Convention in endorsing the recom- 
mendations of William John Cooper, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, that a com- 
mittee be appointed to make an exhaustive study 
of public education in California. 

Your committee is conscious that a conviction 
exists am®ng thoughtful educators that larger 
units for educational administration should be 
created than now generally exist in this state. 
Moreover, your committee is aware of the fact 
that extensive and thorough-going studies of 
units of educational administration in California 
have been made by the Educational Commission 
of California Taxpayers’ Association, and that a 
bill incorporating the major considerations of 
the organization of larger units of educational 
administration is now being drafted by this Con- 
vention for presentation to the next session of 
the Legislature. 

We are impressed with the fact that the 
Educational Commission of the California Tax- 
payers’ Association has approached the study of 
the organization and administration of larger 
district units from an educational standpoint. 
We believe that they have been guided by what 
they deemed to be the best interests of the 
schools of the state, and that thy have sought 
and still welcome advice and suggestions from 
representatives of the various educational groups 
of the state, and that they are still open to 
suggestions as to particular features of the pro- 
posed bill. 

We believe it to be the duty of the California 
Teachers’ Association and the Superintendents’ 
Association to familiarize themselves with the 
proposed recommendations when drafted, and 
to collect such data as will give weight to what- 
ever changes they may think desirable. 


OUR committee is unanimously in accord 
on the following propositions: 

(1) That a considerable reduction in the pres- 
ent number of school districts in California is 
both necessary and desirable, and should be 
effected at the earliest possible date. 

(2) That the number of children in attendance 
in the school district or districts should be the 
criterion used in determining the status of a 
school district which exists or one to be estab- 
lished. 
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That one Board of Trustees should administer 
all of the public educational activities of each 
school district, including kindergarten, elemen- 
tary, secondary, and junior college. 

Your committee has not yet reached a 
unanimous decision as to the number of pupils 
that should be required for the establishment of 
a separate school district. It believes this matter 
should be given further study before any bill is 
finally drafted, and commends it to your Legis- 
lative Committee for earnest consideration. 


O the end that the best thought of the 

educators of our state may be embodied in 
the proposed bill, your committee advises that 
the Legislative Committee of the Association of 
California Public School Superintendents coi- 
laborate with the Educational Commission of 
California Taxpayers’ Association to assist in 
embodying in the proposed bill all of the fea- 
tures which are educationally sound, progressive, 
and for the best interests of the schools of 


California. 
* * 


* 
Wings 
DorotHy E, Franke, Compton 
WATCHED the massed formations 
To inaugurate Lindbergh Field, 


The many planes that swooped and dived 
And skimmed with even keel. 


They soared and vaulted into clouds 
And catapulted from the air 
In geometric lines and curves— 
One sensed man’s master mind was there. 


Today I sat upon the beach 
When far off in the sky, 

I saw the aeros winging east, 
In rhythmic graceful line. 


As they grew within my vision, 
I knew that they were birds; 

And I wondered at the beauty 
Of that perfect vaunting curve. 


They fluted into angles, 

With never a hitch or miss, 
And vanished in the ether 

Like faint dream or lovely wish. 


A pelican without a brain 
Or the wizardry of man, 

No pockets, nose dives, do you fear, 
No spins, no crash to land. 


And though man dreams and blunders on, 
He never shall acquire 

The genius of your knowing, 
Your more than mortal fire. 
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Fort Bragg Schools 


J. S. Corron 
Principal High School 


HE boards of trustees of the Fort Bragg 

Grammar and High School Districts began 
two years ago to co-ordinate their efforts and 
to start the building of a school system for the 
children of their districts. 





Being substantial and progressive business 
men with a vision for the future of education 
and with a clear understanding of the principles 
of organization practiced by all big businesses 
comparable with education as a business, they 
at once saw the necessity of having an educa- 
tional lead to head up the schools of Fort Bragg 
and to co-ordinate the work of the boards and 
schools for the benefit of the boys and girls. 


After looking around for a man who knew the 
peculiar conditions and who had the vision and 
force of character and personality to build a 
school system from the 
ground up, they selected 
Mr. Roy Good, then 
Mendocino County Sup- 
erintendent of Schools. 
This was the - biggest 
and wisest thing the 
Board could have done, 
as the two years prog- 
ress in the school will 
show. 


Organization 
Improvements 


Two years ago our 
high school district was 
composed of 19 separate 
elementary schools and 
school districts, each 
under the control of 
three member boards of 
trustees and maintaining 
separate schools for the 
first eight grades and 
sending their children to 
the one central high 
school. 


Today we have cen- 
tralized elementary-six- 
grade schools for eight 
of those districts under 
the control and manage- 
ment of one five-mem- 
ber board, and a three- ent of Schools; 
year junior and a three- Teachers Association. 


. 
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year senior high school serving the high school 
district. Under efficient leadership and business 
management this consolidation is being carried 
on until it will embrace the whole high school 
district not only for junior and senior high school 
education but for, elementary as well. When 
completed, it will co-ordinate and unify the edu- 
cation of the whole high school district. 

This consolidation of schools and the organiza- 
tion of the junior high school required provision 
to be made for new transportation: for 100 or 
more pupils and the erection of one elementary 
building and the junior high school to accom- 
modate over 300 pupils. 

This was all done without bonds and with a 
small increase of but a few cents in the high 
school tax rate for this year and a corresponding 
decrease in the elementary tax rate. 

This is 2- outstanding piece of school financ- 
ing and an efficient and economical utilization 
of school monies from the most technical and 
practical point of view as well as a much-needed 
piece of educational im- 
provement. 


Curriculum and School 
Improvements 


Our elementary and 
secondary school organ- 
izations and curriculums 
have been revised ma- 
terially. In the elemen- 
tary schools, the chil- 
dren are placed into 
ability groups for study 
and promoted by units 
of work completed 
rather than herded to- 
gether under no organ- 
ized system of grouping 
and with promotions 
made haphazardly. 

A pre-primary class 
has been established for 
all children six years or 
more of age, who, for 
any reason, are not able 
to do first grade work 
satisfactorily. A course 
of study is developed 
which prepares these 
children to take the 
work of the first grade 


5 in an excellent manner. 

Roy Good, Superintendent of Schools, Fort - tis ; “ieee” Gbeetees” 
Bragg; former Mendocino County Superintend-. P 2 
Vice-President, California have been taken out of 


the high school and 
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practical industrial vocational work added. The 
high school carries on, in co-operation with the 
larger industries of Fort Bragg, training courses 
in Office practice, banking, auto-mechanics, 
printing, pattern-making, electric-shop practice, 
machine-shop practice, store practice, photog- 
raphy; forest nursery work, general lumbering, 
and power engineering. 

Courses have been set up in all these trades 
and students may spend part-time in school and 
part-time in the trade class and receive school 
credits for their work in both places. Classes have 
been maintained in these for the past two years. 
These vocational courses afford excellent train- 
ing in the particular trade of the pupil’s choice, 
with no cost of operating them to the school 
and without the cost of maintaining expensive 
shops. It brings the industries of the community 
into close contact and co-operation with the 
schools. Nothing finer could be thought out for 
Education. 


The high school district is one of the largest 
and roughest in California and this led to great 
difficulties in transportation. As a result we had 
to establish six different routes and systems to 
accommodate the children. Everything is running 
with clock-like precision, however. : 

Our junior high school is now being organized 
and the curriculum made. When it is completed 
it will be a model school. Excellent departments 
in home, applied and industrial arts are now in 
operation, along with the classes in the major 
branches of secondary studies. Student body 
organizations and club activities are under way. 
Before the year is over, this school will teem 
with junior high school life and activity, the 


most needed types of education for adolescent 
children. 


School Offerings 


We have developed complete and unified 
courses in physical education, home arts, applied 
arts, industrial arts, commercial work, vocal 
music, band and orchestra music, and printing, 
under direct supervision of an expert in each 
field through the elementary, junior and senior 
high schools as well as giving preparation in 
the fundamentals and academic studies. 


After completing the elementary and junior 
high school training, a student may select a 
vocation from those named above and receive 
training and placement in it at the completion 
of his high school course. Or he may take 
preparation for a course in a higher school of 
learning. 


We are attempting to do the work for which 
the schools are responsible. Take the pupils from 
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the homes and train them and send them forth 
prepared to take some definite work in college or 
other higher schools, or prepared for and placed 
in a vocation of their choice. 

The Fort Bragg Schools offer opportunities 
on a par with most of the larger cities of the 
State, and far more than many of them which 
have more wealth. A panoramic view will suffice 
the most skeptical reader. We offer kindergarten, 
pre-primary, elementary, junior high, senior high 
and actual industrial vocational education. Our 
method of promotion in the elementary schools 
eliminates all failures, as they are promoted by 
units of work which are small enough for any 
pupil to complete in one year. The definiteness 
of training and its scope in the junior and senior 
high schools eliminates failure and prepares for 
l'f- work. We think we are on the right road and 
will continue to improve. 

* a = 


California Teachers Association 
Publications of the Research Division 


. The California Tax System* September 1926 
. The Battle Between Facts 
and Opinion 
. More Automobiles 
School Pupils November 1926 
. The Growth of the C.T.A.* December 1926 
. An Attack on California 
Schools Exposed* 
. The Shift in 
Taxes 
. Taxes, Price, and Waste* 
. Public Financial Reports* 
. California Teachers Asso- 
ciation—Past and Present* August 
. A History of Certification 
in California 
. The Life Diploma in the 
U.S 
2. A Survey . of 
County* 


October 1926 


than 


February 
California 
April 
August 
August 


March 


April 
Humboldt 
May 
. Twenty-Five Years of 
School Costs 
14. How California Supports 
Its Schools 
15. Guide to the Literature of 
Teachers Salaries 
16. Teachers Tenure in Califor- 
nia September 1928 
17. Standardized Tests 
for Elementary Schools 


May 
May 


June 1928 


November 1928 


*Titles marked with the asterisk are available 
in separate reprints. All others can be obtained 
in the Sierra Educational News for the dates 
indicated. 
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Nature Study in California 


Haroitp W. Crark, Angwin 


ATURE-STUDY ought to receive a 
| hearty support from every educator in 
California. Of all the states in the 
Union, we have without question the 
best opportunities for a study of natural 
resources. 


Not only does California possess the greatest 
variety of natural features and correspondingly 
varied wild life, but much of our territory is 
still in its primitive condition or nearly so. It 
offers to the nature student illustrations of what 
nature was before the destroying influence of 
man disturbed its original tranquillity. 


Whether along the hundreds of miles of man- 
free beaches, in the virgin forests of the North 
Coast or the Sierras, or in the heights of the 
mountains, the wildness of the unspoiled out-of- 
doors may yet be found within a few hours ride 
from the centers of habitation. 


This fact, because of the marvelous system 
of highways threading our state, makes nature- 
study unusually effective, for no matter where 
the pupil may live, he may easily get into con- 
tact with the things about which he studies in 
the schoolroom. 


Teach Conservation 


The gospel of conservation should be taken up 
energetically by every teacher, whether in public 
or private, city, town, or country schools. Rich 
as our state is in natural resources, agencies are 
at work to destroy, plunder, and waste this 
wealth. 


If we are to continue in our enjoyment of 
these gifts of heaven, we must raise our voices 
and pens in protest against the encroachment of 
commercialized greed upon the natural beauties 
of our state. 


The economic value of our forests, birds, and 
animals ought to be emphasized in-every grade 
from the first up through the high school, and 
even throughout the colleges. The coming gen- 
eration must learn to appreciate the wild things, 
if it is to continue to benefit from the presence 
of these natural features. 

A survey of the nature-study problem in Cali- 
fornia shows much ground for encouragement 
and some cause for alarm. Some cities are doing 
noble work, having organized systematic nature- 
study in the elementary grades, and are working 
in co-operation with the Forest Service and the 


Audubon Society. Notable among these is. Los 
Angeles. Long Beach, San Diego, Berkeley, 
and some others are doing good work. 


Some counties require nature-study in the cur- 
riculum. The repeal of the nature-study require- 
ment in the state law has left each county to 
decide for itself on this question. Perhaps it is 
best that nature-study should not be a state 
requirement, although in a state with such won- 
derful advantages it seems a shame to pass by 
opportunities that lie so thick on every side. 


Nature-Study Neglected 


And also, when left to local decisions, too 
often other apparently more important matters 
crowd out nature-study. Teachers relieved of 
the requirement are in danger of allowing some 
favorite lines of study to supplant the nature 
work. Superintendents are not immune to the 
same neglectful attitude. 


One of the problems of nature teaching in the 
West is the lack of teaching material. While 
there are many nature books on the market, few 
are suitable for Western schools. A few helps 
are coming into sight, and it is to be hoped that 
some of our Western naturalists will be moved 
to prepare material that is usable in the schools. 


Already the Forestry Primer has been widely 
distributed by the American Nature Association 
(Washington, D. C.), and any teachers desiring 
copies for their schools may obtain them free 
upon application. The Nature Almanac pub- 
lished by the same Association is full of sug- 
gestions that are worth many times the cost 
($1.00). 

Sometimes one has to follow the sage advice, 
“when you want a thing done, do it yourself.” 
Laboring under the handicap of the shortage of 
teaching material with which to supplement 
biology class-work and elementary nature 
classes, the writer a year ago began the publica- 
tion of a monthly four-page paper, “The Live 
Oak,” including in it such simple, non-technical, 
yet scientific facts as seemed to be needed by 
nature students in the elementary and high 
school grades. 


The response from the field has been enthu- 
siastic. Teachers and students from all over the 
Pacific Coast have been pleased with the new 
venture. This year we. are laying special stress 
on the conservation policies, and trying to bring 
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before the pupils those principles as will make 
them true nature-lovers and conservationists. 

We who face the problem of California’s van- 
ishing wild life can do no greater service to our 
country than to devise means whereby the prin- 
ciples of protection and conservation can be pre- 
sented to every child and youth in our schools. 

No amount of legislation will ever save 
our friends of the fields and woods unless 
there is instilled into the hearts of the grow- 
ing youth a deep love and appreciation for 
the bird, animal, and forest life. 

Intelligent and active support of the nature- 
study program by every educator may in a 
short time revolutionize popular opinion on 
many disputed questions. In the hands of the 
teachers rests the solution of this greatest of 
national problems, the preservation of our 
natural resources. 

In this California ought to lead the way. The 
future may see, if we do our part, what educa- 
tion can do toward the protection of our natural 
wealth and recreational opportunities. 


* * * 


At the California Polytechnic School, San 
Luis Obispo, of which Dr. Ben R, Crandall is 
president, aeronautics has come to be an im- 
portant subject in the curriculum. Herewith 
is shown a propeller and motors, assembled 
in the school shops and used for instructional 
purposes. 


News 


Fourth Grade Geography 


An Imaginary Journey to Mediterranean 
Lands 


ELizaBETH J. PRICE 
Instructor and Supervisor Fresno State College 


ISS PRICE has prepared a 28-page type- 

written outline of an interesting geography 
project (organized on an activity basis) compris- 
ing an imaginary journey to Mediterranean 
lands. Our limitations of space prohibit publish- 
ing this outline in full, but the introductory 
statement is as follows: 


I. What children will do. 

1. Plan land travel to New York. 

2. Plan their trip according to 
steamship or travel bureau route. 

3. Discuss and give reports in class on 
their reading and observations. 

4. Keep diaries of trip. 

5. Watch papers and magazines for arti- 
cles and pictures about the life of the 
Mediterranean peoples and bring to class. 

6. Read books of child life on these lands 
as well as other interesting geographical 
books and their texts. 

7. Compile an illustrated booklet on 
Mediterranean trip. 

8. Write accounts of various phases of 
trip for school paper or individual booklet. 
9. Give travelogues with reflectoscope. 
10. Pageant of Mediterranean Countries. 


II. What children will learn. 
A. Information 
1. How to plan a land and water trip. 
2. How people of other countries live, the 
home life and work. 
3. The place geography of these countries. 
4. Some of the products and interdepend- 
ence of these countries. 
5. How to keep a diary of trip. 
6. Some necessities and luxuries we get 
from Mediterranean countries. 
B. Habits and skills 
1. How to locate places on a map, or 
globe, use them intelligently. 
2. Names of certain important geographi- 
cal features and cities. 
3. Ability to trace routes of travel. 
4. Ability to collect samples. 
5. Ability to make booklet of trip. 
6. Ability to state a few facts about out- 
standing cities and countries visited. 
III. Attitude and Ideals. 
1, An interest in the lives and customs of 


some 
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the people of Mediterranean countries. 


2. A realization of the interdependence of 
the peoples of the world and a development 


of the feeling of friendliness. 


IV. Mediterranean Trip. 
Lands visited 
I. Madeira Islands. 


II. Cadiz—including side trips to Gra- 


nada and the Alhambra. 








III. Gibraltar. 

IV. Coast of Morocco and: Algeria. 

V. Southeast Coast of Spain. 

VI. Marseilles. 

VII. Riviera and Monaco. 
VIII. Naples and Vesuvius. 

IX. Athens. 

X. Constantinople. 

XI. Jaffa and Jerusalem. 

XII. Alexandria—Cairo and Nile Country. 


What Is Modern Social Hygiene Education? 


Henry M. Grant 
Social Hygiene Education Association of San Francisco 


for manhood and womanhood and for the 

social relationships of the sexes. It means 
training that will lead to control and adjustment 
of the sex factor in human life, to wholesome 
courtships, and to happy marriages. 

These aims can be realized through proper 
educational measures combined with adequate 
recreational facilities. A hopeful, forward-look- 
ing program is offered in a field where many are 
still afraid to tread. 

The educational program advocated consists of 
three main parts. 


A Three-fold Program 


The first is training that will produce men and 
women with normal sex desires; men and 
women who will turn naturally toward the 
opposite sex to satisfy the affection side of their 
natures. From the negative point of view this 
means producing individuals free from sex per- 
versions and from the nervous and psychic dis- 
orders arising out of unintelligent inhibition and 
repression of sex. 

The second part of the program provides for 
control of normal sex desires in the interests of 
both the individual and society. 

The third part advocates definite training for 
marriage and parenthood. 

Community-wide Projects 

To realize these aims there is suggested com- 
munity-wide educational programs which in- 
clude: 

1. dissemination of knowledge concerning the 
anatomy, physiology, and psychology of sex; 

2. training for intelligent sublimation and 
utilization of the emotional urge underlying sex; 

3. instilling of understanding as to the inter- 
relationship between the physical and psychic 
aspects of love, and 

4. inculcation of ideals concerning love, mar- 
riage, and parenthood. 


GS ic: ma hygiene education means training 


The realization of such a program would 
involve: 

1. Wholesome instruction of all children by 
their parents, during pre-school life, in the 
essential facts of sex and reproduction.’ Such 
instruction tends to prevent curiosity with its 
attendant sexual precociousness, to establish 
healthy attitudes of mind and to retain a con- 
-fidence between parent and child that is essen- 
tial if the parent is later to help in meeting the 
-sex-social problems of the growing boy and girl. 


More Biology Teaching Needed 


2. The teaching of science, through the 
medium of biology, in the grade schools from 
about the third grade. This has been found 
valuable pedagogically in a number of ways 
entirely aside from its value for sex education. 
So far as sex education is concerned, this science 
teaching in the grades makes for retention of 
the healthy attitudes given by parents or for the 
correction of unhealthy attitudes if they have 
been acquired. It also gives young people an 
opportunity for a clear vision of the place and 
value of sex and reproduction in life. 

3. Training relative to sex and sex-social 
problems in connection with various subjects as 
physiology, hygiene, civics, English, etc., both in 
grade and high schools. This really means ceas- 
ing to emasculate literature and science in the 
schools by removing everything which will give 
young people a true perspective as regards sex. 


Idealism and Character 


4. The imbuing of young people with sex 
ideals and sound sex philosophy through the 
activities of churches and character-building 
organizations such as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, Christian Associations, Hebrew 
Association, etc. 

5. Special courses in courtship and marriage 
for young people of marriageable age. 
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The Motion Picture 


As an aid in the mental development. of 
children 


Ercet C. McATEER 
Assistant Director, Visual Education Department, 
Los Angeles City Schools 


T is almost a platitude to say that the motion 
Es is (aside from the home) the most 
potent factor in young life at the present time. 
Nowhere in child life from pre-school to college 
is there immunity from its influence. 


The motion picture is a powerful agency for 
the development of the child mind. Its strength 
as yet cannot be accurately measured. It has in 
itself the virtue of imparting a strong impres- 
sion. The child and pre-adolescent is at a period 
in his development where that impression is 
made doubly strong by the structure of the 
receiving mind. 


A Good Film Motivates for Good 


That the motion picture has the power to 
exert this strong impression on the child mind 
is illustrated by an experiment recently con- 
ducted by the Visual Education Department in 
the Los Angeles City Schools. To one large 
group of third grade children there was shown 
a film entitled “Nanook of the North’. They 
were also shown lantern slides and exhibits. To 
another large group of children in the same 
grade there was given the verbal course of in- 
struction upon all subjects covered in the film. 
30th groups were of equal mentality. Subse- 
quently an identical examination was given to 
both groups. The results showed 37 per cent 
increased knowledge in the first group. 


The use of the motion picture is unwise, ac- 
cording to some critics, in that it leaves noth- 
ing for the student to do, and that no incentive 
for further study is given. It is submitted that 
this is a false conception. A genuine educational 
film is one that leads to a desire on the part of 
the student to find out more about the subject. 
It is this form of education—mental develop- 
ment through the child’s own interest in the 
subject—that will secure to the student lasting 
benefits which do not follow when education by 
coercion is attempted! 


Several queries may arise in the mind of the 
reader. Does the viewing of motion pictures 
foster precise thinking? From the experience of 


the writer it may be said that it does. The child\y, 


mind is so strongly impressed with the matter 
viewed that there is carried into the subcon 
sciousness a command that every detail of th 
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picture be stored in memory with a truthful 
precision. 

Does the child retain wrong impressions? 
The influence of the motion picture is so great 
that truth and error, good and bad are stored 
away with equal tenacity. The mind alone, 
divorced from the moral, idealistic and aesthetic 
concepts of the child, does not distinguish be- 
tween them. 

In the plastic age, the child is forming not 
only mentality but engendering morals, ideals 
and aesthetics. The latter qualities in their 
formative stage cannot lessen effectively the 
impression of the erroneous and bad upon the 
mind alone. 

Consequently, there is need for constant 
vigilance in producers, exhibitors, parents and 
teachers to see that only pure metal is poured 
into the mould. 

So far as the use of the motion picture in 
direct connection with education is concerned, it 
must be remembered that the film alone will 
not serve to give a lasting impression of the 
subject. 

Nearly all writers upon the subject of Visual 
Education agree that initiative and an intel- 
lectually active attitude must be encouraged 
through the use of verbal instruction after the 
film has been viewed. A passive receptivity 
must not be over-developed by the excessive use 


of motion pictures or other visual materials. 
* * ad 


It All Depends on You 


HELEN BuRNELL 
Ontario, California 


T’S a sad old world if you make it so. 
For it all depends on you; 
The clouds are there, or the sun will shine— 
It’s all a matter of you. 


So, as you journey along the road 
That others are taking, too, 

All joys are yours if you make them so— 
For it all depends on you. 


Then smile on the ones who are saddest, 

And carry somebody’s load; 

You get just what you go after 
As you journey on Happiness Road. 
* > * 

Dr. William T. Bawden has resigned from his 
position as associate superintendent of public 
schools in Tulsa, Oklahoma, to become the man- 
aging editor of the Industrial Education Maga- 
zine, and vice-president of The Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, Illinois. In Tulsa he has been 
associated with Dr. P. P. Claxton in building up 
a highly efficient school system. In Peoria he 
will take over much of the editorial work of 
Charles A. Bennett, who will devote more of his 
attention to book production. 
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We Nominate a Candidate for President 


Mary TINGLEY 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, San Jose 


J NATIONAL nominating convention 
was held in October in San Jose. The 
“Republiocratic Party” met in conven- 

| tion assembled in the auditotium of 

| the Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School. The Convention consisted of 


half hours and resulting in the nomination of 
Governor Alfred E. Hanover of California for 
President of the United States. 

The idea of staging a nominating Convention 
is not new. Students in many of our leading 
institutions held such conventions last spring. 
National Conventions also have been reported as 
successful in a number of high schools. 

We do think, however, that:we did a rather 


original piece of work in adapting the proceed- 


ings of both major parties, which occupy two to 
five days apiece, to the interests and needs of 
junior high school students. It was necessary, 
of course, to shorten and simplify the procedure 
for children of this age. But it was found quite 
possible to do so and at the same time preserve 
the principal features of a Convention. 


A Socialized Project 


The Convention was undertaken as a class 
project in a high ninth grade social science class. 
The regular topic of study at the time was 
“Political Parties”. This made interest very 
keen. All of the leading parts were taken by 
members of the class. The children forgot for 
a time that they were junior high pupils and 
became efficient chairmen, sonorous secretaries, 


and pompous senators, representatives, and 
governors. : 


The Convention was called to order by the 
Chairman of the “Republiocratic” National Com- 
mittee. This was followed by the invocation, 
the singing of the “Star Spangled Banner” and 
the reading of the official call of the Convention 
by the Secretary of the National Committee. The 
recommendations of the National Committee in 
respect to temporary officers were presented and 
accepted. The Temporary Chairman and “Key- 
noter” delivered his address, He ran true to form 
with a flambouyant eulogy of his own party and 
a stern denunciation of his opponents. 

This was followed by a resolution for the 
appointment of four committees,—credentials, 
permanent organization, rules and order of busi- 
ness, resolutions and platform. The committees 
were immediately authorized, the personnel, 
time, and meeting places announced, and the 
Convention adjourned ostensibly to permit the 
meeting of the committees. Before adjourning, 


the Convention sang two verses of the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” accompanied by the band 

After a pause of about a minute, which allowed 
the curtain to be drawn, the second session was 
called to order. Before proceeding to the regular 
business, the Convention was addressed by a 
“former Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives” who was ninety-two years old and who 
had attended every “Republiocratic’ Convention 
since the inception of the party. 


The Second Session 


His voice was filled with emotion as he told of 
the brilliant history of the party and expressed 
the hope that inspiration and wisdom might 
guide the deliberations of the Convention and 
that the candidate selected might have “the 
democracy of Jackson, the judgment of Lincoln, 
the virility of Roosevelt, and the idealism of 
Wilson.” 

The Committee on Credentials, having decided 
several contest cases, reported. This was fol- 
lowed by the report of the Committee on Perma- 
nent Organization, who presented the permanent 
officers to the Convention. The Permanent Chair- 
man was escorted to the platform by a committee 
of notables. As the Committee on Rules and 
Order of Business was not yet quite ready to 
report, the Chairman of the National Women’s 
Committee addressed the Convention. 

The committees continued to report. The Chair- 
man of the Committee on Resolutions presented 
the platform, which was necessarily short but 
contained a few sentences on each of the issues 
of the campaign. The platform was accepted 
without a minority report. The next order of 
business was the calling of the roll of states for 
nominations for the Presidency. 

When this was completed, it was found that 
four candidates had been put in nomination. 
They were the “favorite sons’ of California, 
Texas, Maine and Pennsylvania. In presenting 
the nominations Arizona yielded to Texas, Cali- 
fornia took its own place, Delaware yielded to 
Maine, and Iowa to Pennsylvania. 

These states were chosen to represent the 
different sections of the country. The delegates 
from these states led lively demonstrations for 
candidates. Each candidate was allowed one 
seconding speech. 


President Hanover 


The “Permanent Secretary” again called the 
roll of states. The chairman of each delegation 
announced how his quota of votes was to be 
cast. Of course California’s candidate led the 
balloting, but the candidate from Texas won the 
support of the South, New England rallied for 
Maine’s candidate, and Pennsylvania’s amassed 
scattered votes from all sections. When the 
delegates began to see that the Californian 
would receive the necessary majority on the 
first ballot, many of them hastened to change 
their vote and climb aboard the “band wagon.” 
The result of the balloting was announced, the 
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nomination was made unanimous, and Governor 
Alfred E. Hanover of California became the 
‘Republiocratic” nominee for the Presidency. 


DER the rules, a Vice-Presidential candi- 
date should have been nominated in the same 
way but fearing too long a meeting, a candidate 
from Kentucky was presented and immediately 
nominated by acclamation. The Convention then 
went through the formalities of appointing com- 
mittees, directing that the proceedings be pub- 
lished, thanking the officers of the Convention 
and then adjourned without delay. 


The organization of the Convention was care- 
fully planned as it was necessary to choose (in 
addition to the principal participants of the con- 
vention) 48 state chairmen and seven chairmen 
for Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, Philippines, 
Porto Rico, Virgin Islands, and the District of 
Columbia, reading clerks, tally clerks, sergeant- 
at-arms and assistants, uniformed messengers, 
representatives of the Press, cameramen, etc. 


Theatrical Side-Lights 


The number in the class which was preparing 
the project was soon exhausted and another 
class was drawn upon to make up the deficiency. 
The different Home Rooms were apportioned 
and the state chairmen were assigned. The 
delegates were allotted on the basis of the elec- 
toral votes allowed. This worked out very nicely 
and included the eighth and ninth grades of the 
school. 

The seventh grades were the “guests” of the 
Convention and were seated in the gallery. As 
the chairmen acted as spokesman for the respec- 
tive states, made the nominating speeches and 
did the balloting, it was not necessary to instruct 
the entire student body. 

Much of the success of the Convention was 
due to the “side-lights”. For instance, the mem- 
bers of the Convention constantly endured that 
great affliction of public life—having their pic- 
tures taken for the movies! Each state had its 
own standard. There were several banners with 
slogans advocating various candidates. 

The auditorium was decorated with flags, 
bunting and pictures of the real presidential can- 
didates. Several states carried their own state 
flags. The California delegation wore golden 
poppies in their lapels, imitating the California 
delegates at Kansas City. A broadcasting “mike” 
was installed. The chairman was presented with 
several gavels. The band wore red, white and 
blue hats. 

The “Press” had their ever-present type- 
writers. The tally clerks used.a decorated port- 
able blackboard and an adding machine. The 
delegates wore badges. All of these touches 
helped to give the Convention a genuine air. 

The band was of great service. It was the 
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accompaniment for all the singing at the open- 
ing and closing of both sessions. It also fur- 
nished the basis for the -demonstrations by 
playing “Dixie” immediately following the nomi- 
nation from Texas and “Yankee Doodle” for the 
candidate from Maine. Lively patriotic marches 


were played for the entrance and exit from the 
hall. 


The children used their own names, even 
though they were supposed to be judges, gov- 
ernors, senators, and other notables. This seemed 
amusing at first but it was found to be the best 
plan as it avoided confusion. 


The delegations from Georgia, Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Louisiana contained several black- 
ened faces to represent the colored delegates 
from those states. “Moses Maloney” of the 
Georgia delegation furnished much amusement 
by insisting upon a poll of his delegation. The 
Hawaiian standard was carried by two Japanese 
boys. 


The presiding officers were instructed not to 
recognize anybody not on the list of speakers 
and motion-makers, so the Convention went off 
without any hitch or prompting of any kind. 


Those children who addressed the Convention 
spent several class periods studying various 
nominating speeches and addresses delivered 
before real nominating conventions. After gain- 
ing sOme idea of the type of speech it is cus- 
tomary to deliver, they wrote their own to fit 
their candidates. 


Real Educational Values 


There can be little doubt that much benefit 
was derived from such a project. Everybody 
who witnessed the Convention agreed that it 
was one of the best possible lessons in practical 
citizenship. Since at this school, children from 
foreign homes furnish forty per cent of the 
enrollment, it might also be called a lesson in 
Americanization. 

Following the suggestion of Roger C. Hackett 
of the Benjamin Bosse High School, Evans- 
ville, Indiana, all unwelcome partisan feeling was 
avoided by inventing candidates for whom we 
fabricated policies. The convention instead of 
being a “mock” convention was an imaginary 
composite one. 

In conclusion, it must be said that the project 
was not only valuable educationally but intensely 
interesting and really exciting. 

* * * 

Anna M,. Miller, Garfield School of Pasadena 
who passed away, recently, had taught there 
twenty years in the fcurth grade. She brought 


about many improvements and the most general 
recognition of the children’s work. 
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Boys as House-Builders 


OCATIONAL students in the carpentry 

and electric shop classes at the Berkeley 
High School are afforded an unusual opportunity 
to learn their trades under working conditions in 
the construction of a five-room stucco house in 
one of the residential districts of the city. The 
owner of the property furnishes all of the mate- 
rials and transportation for the boys. The stu- 
dents report at the house regularly for three 
hours a day, just as if it were a laboratory, and 
work there under the instruction of Mr. John 
Morill, teacher of the carpentry classes. 


The work is graded in such a way as to pro- 
vide tasks of all degrees of difficulty. The be- 
ginners are given the rough carpentry, and the 
seniors are assigned the interior finishing. All 
of the carpentry and electric work on the house 
is done by students. The instructor makes use 
of scrap materials whenever demonstration is 
necessary. 


Especial care is taken to arrange the work so 
that the student’s time may not be employed in 
activities that do not contribute to the learning 
of his trade. For example, in the laying of the 


foundation all of the forms are built by students 
of carpentry, but the concrete is mixed and 
poured by a concrete contractor hired by the 
owner. The plumbing and stucco finish are like- 
wise done under contract. 


Parallel with this practical work, Mr. Morrill 
gives a course in shop mathematics and another 
in shop drawing, the subject matter of which is 
adapted to the needs of the project. All calcula- 
tions of materials needed, and of costs, are made 
by the students in the shop mathematics class. 


In the shop drawing class the boys become 


familiar with the terms and devices which they 
need to know in order to read the blue-prints 
from which they work when on the job. The 
original drawings, from which the blue-prints 
are made, are worked out by the students in 
architectural drawing under Mr. F. L. Stuart. 


By giving the students the opportunity to 
make practical use of the principles which they 
learn, the vocational department is fitting them 
to take their places in the trades which they have 
elected to learn, as soon as their courses are 


completed. 
co e * 


The California Poppy 


James N. HatcH 
Pasadena 
I. 

ODDING gently to and fro, nodding as 
N the breezes blow, 
By the dun and dusty roadside where the thorns 

and thistles grow; 

In the glint of noontide’s gleaming, when the 
summer day lies dreaming, 
When the mourning dove is silent and the pines 
are whispering low. 


II 
Nodding, little Golden Crest, native of the 
Golden West, 
Yellow tresses tied with sunbeams, silver lace- 
work at thy breast; 
In thy beauty is a blending, and a harmony 
transcending 
All the charms in thy sisters so generously 
expressed. 


III. 


Golden Poppy, evermore emblem of 
Golden Shore, 
Woven in the Indian legends and the tales of 
Western lore; 
In our praise we'll e’er make mention of thy 
modest unpretention, 
Simple, guileless, little poppy, Fame is knock- 
ing at thy door. 


the 
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A First Grade Language 
Project 


IRST grade children at Rockpile School, in 
Kern County, enjoyed an oral English 
project.in the form of a puppet show. 

The upper grade boys made a screen from 
beaver-board. A rectangular opening near the 
top served as a stage. Cleats nailed to the 
bottom caused the screen to stand alone. 

The children and their teacher cut the char- 
acters from drawing-paper and colored them 
with crayolas. Scenery was drawn on wrapping- 
paper and then pinned over a curtain behind the 
opening. Each character was mounted on a 
slender stick. 

A child and his chosen assistants concealed 
themselves behind the screen, moved the char- 
acters back and forth before the curtain and 
gave,in their own words the necessary descrip- 
tion and dialogue. 

Almost 80 per cent of the children at Rockpile 
enter the first grade knowing little or no English. 
Even after months of careful training it is hard 
to get any oral language expression except 
almost inaudible monosyllables. 

By means of the new device the children tell 
a whole story without prompting and clearly 
enough to be heard all over the room, The 
vocabulary thus gained is the one met with in 
the readers and primers. Favorite stories are 
“Nona”, “Billy Boy”, “Three Billy Goats Gruff”, 
“Gingerbread Boy”, and “Three Bears”. 

Mrs. Marguerite Dodds, 1316 Williams Street, 
Bakersfield, will be glad to furnish a more 
specific description of the screen and characters 
to any teacher who wishes to use the device.— 
Herbert L. Healy, Kern County Superintendent 
of Schools, Bakersfield, in the “Co-ordinator”. 


*+ * * 


Putting Events Into Current 
Events 


GeorceE G. Bruntz 
Instructor in History 
Paso Robles Union High School 


ISTORY is not merely a study of the past, 

but a study of the past as related to the 
present. Hence we try to teach current events 
in some form or other in our history classes. 
Just what form this takes depends upon the 
instructors. Some use this method, some that. 
No matter what method is employed the same 
difficulty presents itself — how can students be 
stimulated to read articles of current interest in 
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the magazines and newspapers? How can they 
be stimulated to get facts of current interest and 
relate them to their daily work? 

To this end the writer set about to find a 
workable plan. Why not have a class newspaper 
which would contain interesting and significant 
articles of such nature? But it is impractical to 
print a daily newspaper. Hence some other plan 
had to be devised which embodied the “news- 
paper” idea, and which could still be put into 
practice. 

A committee of boys was appointed to make 
a Bulletin Board about the size of the average 
newspaper page. When this was completed 
another committee was appointed to label it 
“The Daily Historian”—a name selected for the 
“newspaper”. 

Every Monday the history classes elect an 
editor. This editor has charge of all news which 
is put into the “newspaper”. The members of 
the classes act as reporters. They bring clip- 
pings from newspapers and magazines to the 
editor who arranges them attractively on the 
Bulletin Board. Competition enters here some- 
what, for each weekly editor wants to have a 
better “newspaper” than the previous week's 
editor. 

Each day, at the opening of the class period, 
about five minutes are devoted to the discussion 
of the articles in the “Daily Historian”. Not only 
do we discuss these at the opening of the class 
period, but often the students .find occasion to 
relate articles which they have seen in the “Daily 
Historian” to the lesson of the day. 

This not only encourages the students to 
relate the present with the past, but it also 
stimulates them to read the more worthwhile 
articles in the newspapers and magazines. It 
has helped to make them more keenly interested 
in what is going on in the world today, and, 
through relating these events with the past, it 
has made the history classes more interesting to 
them. It seems, as the boys say, to have “put 
events into current events”. 


* * * 


Berkeley Schools 100 Per Cent in 
California Teachers Association 
1928-29 
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Type Lesson in Arithmetic 


W. B. Davis 
Palermo Grammar School, Palermo, Butte County 


Y conception of a lesson in arithmetic 
MLE is one that covers a UNIT of work. 
Vy Therefore of necessity it must cover a 
Ved period of time that is generally longer 
| than one classroom period. 


~ 


1oe AN 

In this lesson five steps of procedure 
should be kept in mind. First, arouse a purpose 
for the work in the minds of the pupils. Second, 
give the pupils clear-cut examples which illus- 
trate the processes to be taught. Third, require 
active analysis. Fourth, aid the pupils to build 
up steps to be followed. Fifth, give MUCH prac- 
tice in the USE of the processes just learned, 
working from simple problems to more and more 
complex ones. 

Many teachers find it difficult to present Case 2 
in Percentage (Find what percent one number 
is of another), so I shall use that type of 
problem. In doing this I assume, of course, that 
the class has had much drill in changeing frac- 
tions to decimal fractions, changing decimals to 
percents, and has mastered quite well the funda- 
mentals of Case I in percentage, i.e. finding a 
certain percent of a given number. 


The day before Case 2 is to be presented, put 
15 problems of drill work on the board to be 
worked during the study period. Next day cor- 
rect the problems quickly and state that you are 
ready for their marks. 


Immediately some one asks, “How much do 
we take off?” 

Teacher: “How many problems did you work 
correctly?” 

Pupil: “Ten.” 

Teacher: “What fraction of the number given 
did you work correctly?” 

Pupil: “I don’t know.” (Generally the 
answer.) 

Teacher: “If there had been only two prob- 
lems and you had worked one correctly, what 
fraction would you have worked correctly?” 

Pupil: “One half.” 

Teacher: “If ten problems had been given and 
you had worked five correctly, what fraction 
would that be?” 

Pupil: “One half.” 

Teacher: “If ten problems had been given and 
you had worked eight correctly, what fraction 
would that be?” 

Pupil: “Eight tenths.” 


Teacher: “All fractions should be reduced to 
lowest terms.” 

Pupil: “Four fifths.” 

Thus simple problems of this nature should be 
given orally until most of the class can answer 
correctly, then 

Teacher: “Now, Jimmie worked ten of the 
fifteen problems correctly. What FRACTION 
is that?” 

Pupil: “Two thirds.” 

Teacher: “Who can change two-thirds to a 
decimal fraction?” Send pupil to the board to 
illustrate how this is done. 

Teacher: “What percent does .66%$ equal?” 

Teacher: (After right answer is given) “If 
Jimmie worked .66% percent of the problems 
correctly, what is his grade?” 

Thus the problem is made to bear directly upon 
the pupil and a desire to know how to work that 
problem has been aroused. 

Teacher: “Now let’s see if we can find 
George’s grade. George worked twelve of the 
problems correctly. What shall we do first to 
find his grade?” 

Various answers will be given, but if no one 
thinks of the right step, do not waste too much 
time in waiting for them to think of it. Supply 
the answer yourself. (Find what FRACTION 
of the problems given he worked COR- 
RECTLY.) 

Teacher: “What FRACTION is twelve: out 
of fifteen?” 

Pupil: “12/15.” (Have pupil write it on the 
board.) ' 

Teacher: “What is next?” 

Pupil: “Change 12/15 to %.” (Always RE- 
DUCE fractions when possible.) 

Teacher: “We are doing well so far, what is 
next? What did we do with Jimmie’s %?” 

Pupil: “We should change % to a decimal and 
that would be .80.” 

Teacher: “What percent is .80? That’s right. 
Now what is George’s grade?” 

(These steps should have been written on the 
board by one of the pupils.) 


After two or three problems of finding the 
grade of individuals, send one row to the board, 
the rest to work on paper at their seats, and 
work out the grades of various individuals. In 
the last problem each child should find his own 
grade. By this time the period will probably be 
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up. For seat work DO NOT ASSIGN PROB- 
LEMS OF CASE 2, but give drill work on old 
material. 


Second Day 


Correct the problems quickly and ask how the 
grades are to be found. Have pupils give the 
steps, WRITE THEM ON THE BOARD, 
then have one row pass to the board, the rest 
work on paper, and ask each one to find his 
grade. Go round the class and help those who 
are in difficulty. Insist that the steps be fol- 
lowed as given. 

Now it is time for a bit of class work using 
Case 2. Such problems as the following should 
be worked during the recitation period: 


1. If Mary had 20 words in spelling and spelled 
18 correctly, what should be her grade. 

2. If Tom worked 20 problems out of 25 cor- 
rectly, what grade should he receive? 

3. If Henry missed 2 problems in an arithmetic 
test of 10 problems, what was his grade? (Be 
sure to check pupils to see if they find how many 
he worked CORRECTLY before they try to work 
the problem.) 

4. Mary answered 8 questions correctly in a 
history test of 12 questions. What PERCENT 
did she work correctly? 

5. The base ball team played 8 games and won 
6 of them. What percent of the games played did 
the team win? 

Keep to problems of this type the second day. 
Before the period is over write several problems 
(prepared beforehand) on the board involving 
Case 2, such as the above, to be worked during 
the study period. LEAVE THE STEPS ON 
THE BOARD. The steps should be listed 
thus: 

1. What FRACTION of the problems given 
was worked CORRECTLY? 

2. Reduce fraction to lowest terms. 

3. Change fraction to decimal fraction. 

4. Change decimal to percent. 

8 
% means 7+ 8 or— 


7 


87%=874%42% 
8)7. 
Third Day 
Correct the problems and figure grades. Have 
the steps on the board. By now the pupils 
should be ready for a little formal work in Case 


2. Place several problems similar to these on 


the board: 
12-3 2.36 3.69 4.63 5. 28—24 
6. 22—30 7. 3—11 8. 15—13 
Teacher: ‘In each problem, express the rela- 
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tion of the first number to the second number 
as a fraction. For example, in problem one, the 
relation of 2 to 3 is %. Now who can work the 
second one?” 

Teacher: “In problem four, what kind of 
fraction did you give?” 

After this is done successfully, drill on the 
two ways of reading a fraction e.g. % is read 
two thirds or “two divided by three.” Now the 
class should be ready for “2 is what percent of 
ag’ 

Teacher: 

1. Express problem “2 is what percent of 3”? 

2. 2 is what FRACTION of 3. 

3. Read fraction two ways. 

4. Send pupil to the board to work the last 
reading, i.e. “2 divided by 3”. 

5. Change the decimal answer to percent. 

6. Work the remaining problems. Be sure to 
state the question giving the first number as 
what percent of the second number. 

For seat work put problems on the board in- 
volving “finding grade” and finding what per- 
cent one number is of another. Use problems 
that are not difficult. 


Fourth Day 


Correct problems, review steps necessary to 
find grade, find grade, drill on finding what per- 
cent one number is of another, always being 
sure to state the first number as what per- 
cent of the second number. After this brief drill 
ask, “What percent of 6 is 3?” Here is the 
stumbling block for most children. Shall I make 
the fraction 6/3 or 3/6? 

Teacher: “This problem is stated backwards. 
It should have the question “What percent of 
6” at the end of the sentence, so it should read, 
“3 is what percent of 6”. (Write a few such 
problems on the board and have pupils re-read 
them.) Now we have another step to add to our 
list. Where shall we put it?” 

Now the list should read: 

1. Place the question at the end of the sentence. 

2. Express the relation of the numbers as a 
fraction. 

3. Reduce the fraction to lowest terms. 

4. Read the fraction two ways. 

5. Change the fraction to a decimal. 

6. Change the decimal to a percent. 

From here the work should advance to more 
and more complex problems, always referring 
the above steps when in doubt. 

* = * 

Seott, Foresman and Company, publishers, has 
announced with deep sorrow the recent death of 
Erastus Howard Scott, founder and president 


of the company to which he gave 37 years of 
inspiring leadership. 
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The Message of Our Schools: To Whom? | 


CLARENCE GRAY BRADFORD 
Superintendent of Schools, Corcoran 


| MERCHANT who keeps his goods 
| upon the shelves of his store but does 
&| not advertise them to the buying pub- 
| lic may know what he has to sell, but 
} the buying public will not know. 

This is the day of advertising. So 
long as advertising is done with discretion and 
honesty of purpose it is properly accepted as a 
just and appropriate. handmaid of business. But 
before whom do merchants spread their adver- 
tisements? Do they practice the psychology of 
salesmanship upon their own members? Or do 
they appeal to the buying public? 


Inform the Public 


We, as educators, have a product to sell to 
the. public. Do we advertise to the public, or 
merely among our profession? The writer is not 
unmindful ofthe fact that much educational lit- 
erature is meant for the teaching profession and 
should be published primarily in such organs as 
reach the teachers of the profession. 

But many splendid articles that should be read 
by every adult citizen, and also by the foreigners 
sojourning within our country’s domain, are 
found only within the pages of professional 
magazines. 

The people do not always support education, 
particularly when it means bond issues or higher 
taxes for the support of better schools and better 
teachers. But if they were acquainted with the 
actual conditions of our educational program and 
the needs of our young folks of today they 
would support these institutions of learning 
more fully and more intelligently. 


Use the General Press 


The public cannot be reached through educa- 
tional magazines, or other strictly professional 
literature. With apology for writing this article 
to teachers only, the writer is appealing to those 
of the profession, who can. handle the pen with 
some degree of skill and effect, to use that talent 
diligently in enlightening the public on the edu- 
cational needs of our age and to reach our 
people through the general press which always 
has and always will mold public opinion. 

Teachers enjoy and profit by the splendid 
articles on educational themes that come to us 
from time to time, but the chief need now is for 
us to sell the schools to the people, not to the 
profession. The teachers are already conversant 
with the needs of the schools, but the public is 





more or less uninformed concerning these 
matters. 

Live and imperative problems, such as: How 
the peoplie’s money is spent and what it brings 
to the community. County unit of administra- 
tion of our schools with the elimination of petty 
school officials. Higher professional qualifica- 
tions with reasonable compensation for county 
superintendents. Better buildings for less money. 
Improvement of teachers in service by recog- 
nizing such improvement in salary schedules. 
Many other vital questions should be put before 
the public repeatedly until the people accept and 
act upon them. The people will act in the right 
way upon educational matters when they know 
what is proper and right. 

Let’s broadcast our message of punctuality 
and participation to the absent members of the 
congregation rather than sermonize to the few 
faithfuls who never go astray. 

Let’s pass the portals of our own profession 
and spread the vital and wholesome educational 
propaganda through the. public press to the 
great masses of our well-meaning but unin- 


formed citizens. 
ae * eg 


I AM GOING TO THE MOUNTAINS 


Nina WILLis WALTER 
Alhambra 


AM going to the mountain, 
Where the purple sages grow, 
Where the trees lift free arms skyward, 
And the soft white clouds hang low. 


I am going to the mountain, 
Where the fir and balsam fling 

Fragrant incense on the breezes; 
I shall find a bubbling spring. 


I am going to the mountain, 
Where the eagle builds his nest, 
Where the wild bees hide sweet honey, 
Where the flowers bloom their best. 


I am going to the mountain, 
Where God’s creatures fearless roam, 
Where the laughing waters tumble, 
Wild cascades of silv’ry foam. 


Come with me up to the mountain, 
To the mountain wild and free; 
Come and see its matchless glories, 
Come and roam its slopes with me. 
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Inexperience, Low Salaries, and 
Retirement 


Ernest A. OWEN 
Huntington Park Union High School 


S public school teaching a profession? If not, 

Why not? 

Are the services of a public school teacher 
merely a commodity, subject to the laws of 
supply and demand and valued accordingly? If 
so, whose fault is it? 

Humanitarians claim that human labor should 
not be bought and solid as so much wheat or 
cotton, subject to changing values according to 
season and the caprice of the purchaser. 

There is the human element, the right to life, 
comfort, health, posterity, and citizenship to be 
considered. To what degree do school officials 
consider this phase of the great purpose of 
training future citizens? 

The state is ever raising the standards of train- 
ing required of teachers, and properly so. Some 
cities are now requiring their teachers either to 
pursue further studies in summer schools and 
extension courses, even after they have obtained 
their certificates of fitness to teach,—or to have 
their salaries reduced. 

This effort to prevent stagnation bears strong 
contrast with some superintendents’ policies of 
replacing the experienced teachers who have 
shown themselves capable and efficient, with 
those of little or no experience,—just because 
they can be obtained for a lower salary. The 
children are left out of the consideration. 


Experience May Be Penalized 


A case may be cited. A man known to the 
writer, with many years experience and success, 
regarded as efficient and still vigorous, a college 
graduate with two years of post-graduate study 
at the University of California, on applying for 
a position in one of the large high schools of 
California, was told that although he was just 
the kind of a man that was needed, he would 
not be given the position because he had experi- 
ence and had a Master’s degree, which would 
require the school to pay a higher salary than 
was necessary to secure an inexperienced man. 

The inexperienced man was employed. Thus 
the salary schedule, formulated with the avowed 
purpose of encouraging good teachers to remain 
in the work and to make thorough preparation 
for it, is thwarted; as is also the purpose of the 
retirement salary law. 

The ideal condition would be one in which 
there would be no need for a retirement salary, 
where teachers are paid sufficient while working 


to enable them to live comfortably and provide 
for their own old age. The state, recognizing 
that such is not the case, has made provision 
whereby teachers will be helped to help them- 
selves through establishing a retirement salary 
fund. So essential has the state found this to be 
that the legislature has made contributions to 
this fund compulsory upon all who enter the 
“profession” since some years ago. 

There are many thus entering who assume 
this obligation as one of the contingents of the 
work, who will never draw the retirement salary. 
To many this is known at the start, for they 
intend to teach only as a stepping-stone for a 
short time, and are willing to take a low salary. 
Thus they lower the salary schedule for all. 

It is largely they who render a retirement 
salary a necessity for those who devote their 
lives to the work of training the future citizens. 
Therefore it is not an injustice that they should 
be obliged to contribute to the retirement salary 
fund, with no power to withdraw their contribu- 
tions. 

Comparison With Life Insurance 


In case of a life insurance policy lapsing the 
life ‘insurances does not re-imburse the policy 
holder. Sometimes the policy has a “surrender 
value” but it is always less than the amount paid. 
An endowment policy demands larger payments 
than a straight life policy and requires a definite 
number of payments running through a specified 
number of years. So if all who abandon teaching 
before they have made the required number of 
payments desire to.withdraw their investments, 
they should be required to make larger pay- 
ments, and allowed to withdraw only. a part of 
the total paid in, if any, that they may help over- 
come to a small degree the effect they have had 


on keeping salaries low. 
& cg * 


The officers of the California School Library 
Association, Southern Section, are—President: 
Helen Estill, Fairfax High School, Los Angeles; 
Vice-President: Ada Jones, San Diego High 
School, San Diego; Secretary: Mrs. A. Phelps 
Walker, Fremont High School, Los Angeles; 
Treasurer: Ruth Lewis, Berendo Junior High 
School, Los Angeles.—Hope L. Potter, Chairman, 
Publicity Committee; Librarian, South Pasadena 
High School. 

* * J 

Officers of the Huntington Park Educational 
Club for the year are Mrs. Josephine O'Hagan, 
president; Ella L. Ruse, vice president; Arthur 
E. Paine, secretary; Thomas Ivorton, sergeant at 
arms. Twenty-seven were present at the October 
meeting, including four new members. 

Acting County Superintendent H. S. Upjohn 
spoke on the re-organization of the state board 
of education and the county unit plan.—Arthur 
E. Paine, Secretary, Opportunity School, Hun- 
tington Park. 
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A California School Travelog 
Roy W. CLoup 


N Monday afternoon, October 22, in company 

with Dr. John C. Almack, Department of 
Education, Stanford University, I started for 
Grass Valley, Nevada County, California. At 
Sacramento we stopped off for a conference 
with our genial friend Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, 
who is one of the most active state school 
officials that any state can boast. 


We resumed our journey by Pickwick stage 
and in due time arrived at the historical town 
of Colfax. This is one of the health resorts of 
California. There is a big sanitorium on the 
hill for tubercular cases. We spent a short time 
in Colfax before taking the narrow-gauge train 
to Grass Valley. It was dark when we arrived at 
this old mining town but the ever-present taxi 
soon had us at our destination, the Bret Harte 
Inn. This we found to be a wonderfully com- 
fortable, well-equipped hotel, in which the ac- 
commodations were as good as could be found 
in any city of the country. 

Institute began on Tuesday morning and con- 
tinued until Friday noon. Mrs. Ella M. Austin, 
county superintendent of schools, certainly had 
planned an extremely interesting and varied pro- 
gram, which met the needs of all of her teachers. 
One of the speeches which pleased the secretary 
of the California Teachers Association extremely 
was that of Mrs. Clara A. Weeks, a teacher of 
Nevada County, who talked on our duty towards 
our profession. Mrs. Weeks had made a most 
careful study of the workings of the California 
Teachers Association. The manner in which she 
urged the teachers of Nevada County to belong 
to the Association was interesting and helpful. 


The Empire Gold Mine 


After the afternoon program with A. F. Isen- 
see, printipal of the Nevada City High School, 
and H. E. Kjorlie, history and civics teacher in 
the same school, I had the pleasure of visiting 
and inspecting the Empire Mine at Grass Valley. 
The Empire is one of the largest gold-producing 
mines in California. The “workings’’ are ex- 
tremely interesting. We did not go below the 
ground but Mr. F. H. Nobs, general superin- 
tendent ih charge, informed us that there are 
66 miles of tunnels connected with the opera- 
tions of the plant, the lowest “working” being 
on a 7,000 foot level. As Nevada City .has quite 
a high elevation, this puts the lowest workings 
at a considerable distance below sea level. 

The atove-ground operations of the mine, 
consisting; of the stamp mill, cyanide plants, set- 
tling vats, slum wheels, etc., were thoroughly 
explained. The ore which comes from the Empire 
Mine is of considerable value. When the final 
disposition is made of the waste there is not 
more than 50 cents worth of gold per ton left. 
This is a remarkably fine showing. 

Mr. Nobs is a man closely connected with the 
schools of California as one of his sisters, Miss 
Hattie Nobs, is the Spanish teacher in the 
Orange High School; .Miss Sophie Nobs is a 
teacher in the Burlingame Elementary School; 
another sister, Mrs. Otis M. Carrington, grad- 
uated from the San Jose State Teachers College. 


News 


Mr. Carrington is one of the best known music, 
teachers and composers of California. On Mrs. 
Nobs’ side of the family, her only brother, 
Professor Stanley Smith, is’ a professor of 
Romance Languages, Stanford University; her 
sister, Dr. Jessie Smith, was for several years a 
teacher of Spanish in the Whittier College and 
in several high schools of the state and is now 
busily engaged in preparing a French grammar 
for the schools of California. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Nobs are Stanford graduates. Mr. Nobs, before 
going to his position at Grass Valley, was con- 
nected for a number of years with Herbert 
Hoover and his mining interests. 


N Monday evening it was my good fortune 

and pleasure to talk to the Exchange Clu) 
of Nevada City. In that historic section the 
history and traditions of California were dis- 
cussed and pictured to people who were in a 
large measure the sons and daughters of the 
pioneers who helped to make California one of 
the wonder states of the Union. 


Auburn 


Next day at the conclusion of the day’s session 
with Mr. Ritchie Smith, who had given a most 
interesting talk on music appreciation, I rode 
back to Sacramento and then to Woodland. On 
the way we visited in Auburn, another of the 
historic mining towns of California. Auburn in 
the early days of our state’s history was one of 
the central distribution points for supplies. Its 
winding streets demonstrate to one who knows 
anything about California geography that it isa 
typical mining town. 

The court house in Auburn is a beautiful white 
building erected on the highest hill of the town. 
Here we found Mrs. Portia Moss, the county 
superintendent of schools, and her two rural! 
supervisors, Miss Arta Bradt and Miss Sophia 
N. Barnhard. It was past closing time when we 
arrived at the seat of government of Placer 
County but these energetic school people were 
busily engaged in sending out programs, report 
cards, and information concerning Amendment 
No. 6. 

We enjoyed a pleasant visit with them until 
six o’clock when we again took up our journey 
towards Woodland, county seat of Yolo County. 
Yolo gets its name from the Yolo tribe of Indians. 
It is a farming country and rice is one of its 
principal products. 


Woodland 


Our arrival at Woodland was late in the 
evening but on going to the fine new gymnasium 
of the Woodland High School we found a goodly 
number of the teachers of that county enjoying 
a Hallowe’en party and dance. Mrs. Rowena 
Norton, county superintendent of schools, was 
present and was such a fine hostess that every 
one there was having an extremely pleasant 
evening. 

The institute in Yolo County was held in the 
grammar school auditorium. Besides the teachers 
a large number of interested townspeople were 
present. At noon on Thursday Mrs. Norton 
arranged the luncheon at the beautiful new 
Hotel Woodland. This hostelry which is prob- 
ably one of the finest to be found in any interio: 
town of California, was opened to the public the 
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Saturday evening previous. The luncheon of the 
teachers instittue was the second gathering of 
any considerable size which had been held in the 
newly-completed building. f 

The Hotel Woodland is a considerably larger 
structure than one would expect in a city of this 
size. It. demonstrates the faith of the people of 
the community in their municipality. It is most 
beautifully finished and furnished and will be a 
joy to the traveling public of California. 


San Joaquin Valley and Fresno 


The next day with Mrs. Cloud I drove to 
Fresno to attend the Section Council meeting 
and a committee meeting of Superintendents 
interested in the preparation of the program for 
the Association meeting of the Central Section 
of the C. T. A. The way led through the Santa 
Clara Valley as far as Gilroy where the road 
branches to the left for the trip through the 
Pacheco Pass. The road over the San Benito 
mountains is one of great beauty and a variety 
of scenery abounds. Pacheco Pass is a long up- 
hill climb with a good grade most of the way. 
San Benito County is left near the top of the 
grade and Merced County is reached. 

The descent into Merced County is long but 
not so winding as the western slope of the 
mountain. The view from the top of Pacheco 
Pass encompasses practically the entire San 
Joaquin Valley, a great level stretch of country, 
and off on the further side on any clear day may 
be seen the foothills and then the higher peaks 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 


HE first town of any size reached after the 

descent of the mountain is Los Banos. From 
there until the state highway is reached, one 
travels over mile after mile of level flat country. 
In going to Fresno we turned off the highway 
so that we might take the trip by way of Dos 
Palos, Firebaugh, and Kerman. This took us 
through the cotton lands and for miles we 
passed fields of fine white budding cotton. We 
also passed many ranches upon which extremely 
large flocks of turkeys were feeding. It was 
plainly to be seen that this section of California 
would provide thousands of Thanksgiving dinners 
for the people of the Golden State. 


Great Open Spaces 


I was greatly surprised, in continuing this 
journey into Fresno, at the numberless miles of 
desert country which we passed. I had no idea 
that there were thousands of acres of desert 
land in this central section of California. My 
journey showed me that California still has un- 
limited farming facilities whenever some engi- 
neer of skill and ingenuity shall find a way of 
bringing down the snow waters of the Canadian 
mountains or else of purifying the waters of the 
Pacific and spreading them over a country which, 
when irrigated, will be one of the greatest 
producing sections of the world. 

We arrived in Fresno early in the evening. 
Fresno is a bustling, hustling community. The 
stores of the city have beautiful display windows 
and the theaters are large and comfortable. One 
of the most interesting features of Fresno on a 
Saturday morning is the free market where a 
whole side of the fine big court house park is 
literally covered with produce of every kind 


raised in the valley,—fruits, nuts, live and 
dressed chickens, live and dressed turkeys, 
ducks, pigeons, flowers and vegetables. The 
housewives of this city are favored, as the prod- 
uct of the farm can go directly to the home 
without the middle-man playing any part in the 
bargaining or selling. 


Central Section Mectings 


The noon meeting of the Superintendents was 
presided over by Mr. J. F. Graham, president of 
the Central Section. All of the county superin- 
tendents of the various counties making up our 
Central Section were present as were also City 
Superintendents O. S. Hubbard of Fresno and 
Lawrence E. Chenoweth of Bakersfield. The pro- 
gram for the Institute was outlined and dis- 
cussed and a number of changes were made at 
the request of those interested in the matter. 

The afternoon session of the Section was held 
in the Hawthorne School. Mr. Graham presided 
and Mr. Louis P. Linn, the efficient secretary 
was in charge to record the proceedings of the 
afternoon. Routine business was conducted and 
reports of the delegates who had attended the 
National Education Association in Minneapolis 
were given. Miss May McCardle reported’ on 
proposed welfare work for the Association; Mr. 
Lawrence Chenoweth discussed Amendment No. 6. 
I talked on retirement and proposed legislation. 
Mr. Linn’s report showed that the Central Section 
was in an exceedingly healthy condition finan- 
cially and in every other way. 


Nomination of Officers 
The officers who will be elected at the meeting 


to be held just prior to Thanksgiving week were 
nominated. Mr. Charles L. Geer, district superin- 
“ tendent of schools of Coalinga, was nominated 


for the presidency for the next year. Mr. Linn 
was re-nominated as’ secretary, and the members 
of the State Council were all re-nominated with 
the exception of Mr. Geer as he will be an ex- 
officio member of the State Council upon his elec- 
tion as president. Mr. J. F. Graham, retiring 
president, was nominated in his stead. 

The return home was made by way of the 
Pacheco Pass but it was very late in the night 
before we reached our destination. 


Richmond Regional Conference 

In response to a request from our State 
Superintendent of Schools, I attended a regional 
meeting at Richmond. Richmond is situated on 
the San Francisco Bay shore in Contra Costa 
County. It is an industrial center. The oil indus- 
try is largely responsible for its growth and 
commercial activity. It has an attractive setting 
being situated on hillsides with a long stretch of 
marsh lands between it and the bay. 

Mr. Walter Helms, one of the best known of 
California’s city superintendents, has been in 
charge of the city school system ever since Rich- 
mond became a city. His schools are up to date 
and progressive in every sense of the word. 
The conference was presided over by Dr. Nicholas 
Ricciardi. Mr. Sam Cohn, deputy state superin- 
tendent of schools, represented Superintendent 
Cooper at the meeting and discussed with a 
number of interested school people the provisions 
of pending legislation. 

There were no further journeys until Monday, 


-November 12, when I started for San Diego. At 
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Los Angeles I met Mr. F. L. Thurstan, secretary 
of the Southern Section, and together we went 
by stage to the old mission town of San Diego. 

Our way led past the Santa Fe Springs oil 
fields and here we saw spurting into the air for 
over a hundred feet a great blazing jet of fire. 
The flames reached to a great height above the 
surrounding derricks. I was informed that for 
over a week this monstrous giant gusher of gas 
had been spurting its flame into the heavens. 

We continued on through a number of the 
thriving cities of Orange County and stopped at 
noon at San Juan Capistrano. The old San Juan 
Capistrano Mission (which, to my mind, is one 
of the most beautiful of all the early day places 
of worship) is being restored by the priests in 
charge. 

So faithfully are they copying the architecture 
of the past and so skillfully are they coloring 
the cement and tile that when it is completed 
this old’ mission will présent an appearance of 
age and beauty that will make it one of the 
charming visiting places of California. 


T San Diego before attending the teachers 

meeting, we visited the court house and 
conferred on matters concerning Association 
affairs with Miss Ada York, county superin- 
tendent of schools. The meeting of the teachers 
was held in the fine big Y. W. C. A. building of 
San Diego and an interested group of teachers 
was present to consider tenure, retirement, and 
other phases of our work. Miss Ruth Price, 
president of the San Diego Teachers Association 
presided. Miss Price has a fine program of 
activities for the year and is an active worker 
for the welfare of the schools of California. 

On our return to Los Angeles that night we 
again passed the Santa Fe Springs. This time 
‘were were on the Santa Fe Railroad. The blazing 
outlaw could be seen for miles before we reached 
the oil fields. It’s flame lighted up the whole 
countryside and as we passed it within the safety 
of the cars it was really an awe-inspiring scene. 
It brought to mind the description of a very 
famous event in history which is recorded as 
having been protected by a pillar of cloud by 
day and a flame of fire by night. 

The next day was spent in Los Angeles. I had 
not known that it could’ rain so hard in the 
sunny South as it rained that Wednesday morn- 
ing. It would seem to me that enough water 
came. down from the skies to irrigate the whole 
southland but as it was the first rain and as it 
came down in such tremendous quantities it 
probably went into the ocean without leaving 
as much effect as it otherwise might have had 
upon the thirsty soil. 


Los Angeles City School Offices 


The afternoon was spent at the office of Mr. 
Robert H. Lane, deputy superintendent of Los 
Angeles City Schools. Mr. Lane and Mr. Thurston 
were preparing Los Angeles City’s program for 
the big state association meeting to be held dur- 
ing the week of December 17-21. The teachers 
of Los Angeles County have a full five-day ses- 
sion of institute. It has been decided there that 
unless school is in session during the week, the 
teachers must attend a half-day session of 


institute for each half-day which they miss from 
their schools. 
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Los Angeles City has so many teachers em- 
ployed that it is impossible to have any con- 
siderable part of them together at one time or 
Place so preparing an institute program for five 
days is almost like taking care of a big five-ring 
circus. So many sections must be cared for, so 
many general sessions must be provided, and so 
many meeting places must be secured that it is 
no small task to prepare:an institute program 
of, such magnitude as Mr. Lane and Mr. Thurston 
cared for that afternoon. 


N Friday night I again took passage for Los 

Angeles and on Saturday, November 17, 
attended the Section Council meeting of the 
Southern Section. The meeting was held in the 
gymnasium of the Metropolitan High School, 
Los Angeles, of which our late president Walter 
B. Crane was principal. President F. F. Martin 
presided and F. L. Thurston, executive secretary 


Southern Section was at his desk to report the 
proceedings. 


Immediately after the meeting was called to 
order I was asked to give a word of greeting to 
those assembled. After expressing appreciation 
at the opportunity of being present, I showed 
the Section Council members a copy of the new 
100% membership certificate which we shall use 
for our Association work. If there is no objec- 
tion to its use, we shall use the official California 
Bear Flag as the motif of our certificate, but 
instead of using the words “California Republic”, 
we shall substitute therefor “California Teach- 
ers Association.” The members present accepted 
the suggested certificate with many expressions 
of appreciation and declared themselves as being 


well pleased with the idea. 


Fine Work in Southern Section 


I also had the opportunity of expressing my 
appreciation of the splendid work done in the 
southland by Mr. Thurston and those who are 
so interested in the welfare of our organization. 
Mr. Martin then appealed to the delegates to use 
every endeavor to secure a large increase in 
membership for next year. He expressed the 
hope that many of the schools which had not 
done so during this past year would secure the 
full 100% membership during 1929. 


Mr. Thurston presented the matter of member- 
ship and in an earnest plea asked the help and 
co-operation of all of the Southern Section mem- 
bers. He also presented the statement of receipts 
and disbursements for the year. 

The report of the budget committee placed the 
erpenses of the Association work in the Southern 
Section at $31,500. Of this amount $6,130 is to 
be expended for institute and convention ex- 
penses, $13,370 for office and Council activities, 
and $12,000 for placement work. This budget 
was received. The only change made in the pro- 
posal of Treasurer Branson and Mr. §. I. Stone, 
chairman of the budget committee, was sug- 
gested by Miss Gladys Moorhead, member of the 
Cc. T. A. Board of Directors. She presented a 
“motion which was carried after much discussion, 
that $500 be appropriated for incidental expenses 
not specified in the budget. 


In order to secure sufficient funds to continue 
the work during the year, it will be necessary 
for the Southern Section to secure a membership 
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of 19,000 for 1929. This is an increase of 2,000 
over thé membership for the Section during the 
present year. In mentioning the $6,130 for in- 
stitute expenses, it might be well to say that this 
is only the Association’s part of the expenses. 
Each city and county contributes to the expense 
of the conventions. 


Reports were received on a number of the 
activities being carried on. In the discussion of 
the welfare work Mr. Thurston outlined the 
method of procedure which they expect to follow 
in the securing of funds for the purchase of 
property, erection of a building, and mainte- 
nance of a home for teachers who have become 
incapacitated or who desire to reside in a home 
maintained by the Section. The North American 
Building and Loan Association of Los Angeles 
will attempt to underwrite the proposition for 
the Association. 


Teachers Welfare Work 


A number of those present signed contracts 
with this loan association whereby they promise 
to make monthly payments for a certain specified 
period of time. The amount to be paid by each 
of the guarantors is $240. This sum is to be paid 
in 48 equal monthly payments. It is to be depos- 
ited with the Building and Loan Association for 
a period of ten years, when it is returned to 
the depositor.’ The interest, however, is all given 
for the benefit of the welfare work. In other 
words, the teachers who are assisting the wel- 
fare work in the Southern Section are lending 
$240 for ten years without interest but are to 
be given their money at the expiration of the 
ten year period. 


The bureau of welfare of the California Teach- 
ers Association, Southern Section, is doing a 
splendid piece of work in caring for teachers 
who are not able to take care of themselves. 
This feature of the activity should win the 
hearty support of every one connected with 
school work in Southern California. 


Retirement Salary Matters 


Mr. Henry G. Clement, chairman of the com- 
mittee on retirement, reported for his part of the 
service. I was then called upon to talk on the 
findings and proposals of the State Retirement 
Salary Commission. For nearly two hours this 
phase of the work was discussed. A number of 
proposals were made. A motion finally prevailed 
which was to convey to the State Commission 
the information that the teachers of the South- 
ern Section would like to have as much option 
as possible in the matter of going into the new 
system or remaining under the present system 
of retirement. 


During the discussion a number of interesting 
proposals were made. Miss Xenia Steinberg rep- 
resenting the Los Angeles City Teachers, intro- 
duced a resolution asking the state to provide a 
$1,000 retirement salary for the teachers, the 
state to take care of the payments for the same. 
A number of the teachers present urged the 
Passage of this recommendation. It was later 
withdrawn by the proposer. 

Mrs. Margaret Thornton of the Los Angeles 
Teacher Retirement Study Group gave figures 
concerning the costs of annuities in regular 
insurance companies. All of these costs were 


very considerably in excess of the costs fixed 
by the state proposal. Mr. Clement brought the 
discussion to a close by the introduction of his 
motion for greater option on the part of those 
who are to go into the retirement system and 
this motion prevailed. ; 


Mr. Albert M. Shaw presented a most excellent 
report for the Legislative Committee. His report 
was adopted without discussion. 


New Members on State Council 


Vacancies on the State Council of Education 
were filled by the following elections: Mr. H. S. 
Upjohn, county superintendent of schools of Los 
Angeles County, and Mr. Frank A. Henderson, 
city superintendent of Burbank, were elected to 
represent Los Angeles: County, while Miss Nora- 
belle Davidson, Mr. 8S. M. Partridge and Mrs. 
Florence Hampton were elected to fill the vacan- 
cies in Los Angeles City: Mr. W. E. Hester, prin- 
cipal of the Bishop High School, was elected 
to represent Iftyo County and Mr. George Sher- 
wood, superintendent of’ elementary’ schools of 


Orange, was. elected to. fill a vacancy in Orange 
County. 


The meeting did not adjourn until after 5 
o’clock and according'to those present was the 
longest Southern Section Council meeting ever 
held. This. completed the activities of: the 
Southern Section. 


*” * * 


Two Christmas Poems 


Henry E, SwensENn 
Roosevelt High. School, Los Angeles 


I. Yuletide 


ULETIDE’S come, 'let’s merry be! 
Let’s fill the cup with joy and cheer, 
And drink to friends both far and near; 
Let’s dance, and Yule song let us sing 
Until the very rafters ring; 
For this is time when hearts o’erflow, 
We all are friends, there is no foe. 
And star that guided through that night 
Now shines anew so clear and bright, 
Its message still-is writ above— 
The promise of eternal love. 


II. The Christmas Light 


LIGHT comes out at Christmas time, 
The glow of love we see, 

It enters in and all surrounds; 

"Tis meant for you and me. 


It brings us peace and happiness, 

Dispels the strife and stress, 

It opens gates of joy and cheer, 

It heals sad heart and dries the tear. 

The shadows now make swift their flight, 
The outer self fades from our sight; 

While from within there shines that light 
That ever burns so pure and bright. 


In outline clear is full revealed 

What daily toil and thought concealed, 
The veil is drawn, we now behold 

How love envelops every behold 
Presides o’er distant sea, 

In kind embrace holds every race 

In one eternal unity. 
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Emeen Peck 
Los Angeles 


I 
OW little do they mark their words, 
Who call me vain, illusive, coy, 
Have I forgotten down the years, 
Helen, and the fate of Troy? 


II 
Helen’s bones are scattered dust, 
But beauty lives and memory too, 
And Helen breathes and sighs and loves, 
Forever old, forever new. 


III 
And others gone these thousand years, 
Whose: lofty heads I bowed to wreathe, 
Their names shall live ’til suns grow cold, 
And mortal man shall cease to breathe. 


IV 
How little do they mark their words, 
Who say I do not spare the rod, 
Have I forgotten Helen’s tears, 
And have I once forgotten God? 


* * * 


A Broken Blossom 


Emeen Peck 
Los Angeles 


THINK a rose must have a soul, 
And know the touch of joy and pain, 

She smiles so sweetly to the sun, 

And bows her head against the rain. 
And sometimes when a madcap breeze, 

Romps like a steer to prairies born, 
With broken petals, bleeding stem, 

A ravished blossom lies forlorn. 
And sometimes when a careless hand, 

Would cast aside with thoughtless fling, 
Her wounded pride asserts itself, 

And human flesh then feels her sting. 


* t * 


Child Labor Day 
January 26, 27 and 28 


HILD Labor Day, January, 1929, finds the 
American people still permitting much of 
the world’s work to be carried on the immature 
shoulders of their children,—children deprived 
of opportunity for education and insufficiently 


protected as to health, hazardous employment, 
and hours of work. 


All this in spite of the fact that the United 
States is the richest country in the world, and 
in the face of the fact that there are millions of 
unemployed adults clamoring for jobs. 


Child Labor Day will be observed January 26 in 
synagogues, January 27 in churches, and January 
28 in schools and clubs. 

The National Child Labor Committee realizes 
that it must look largely to these groups, observ- 
ing the day throughout the country, to serve as 
interpreters of its findings to an ever-increasing 
circle of the nation’s citizens. 

When public opinion demands the abolition of 
child labor, then and only then will the United 
States slough off this crime against her children. 

In 13 states, children of fourteen may leave 
school for work regardless of their grades. 

In 15 states, children under sixteen may go 
to work without presenting evidence of physical 
fitness. 

In 11 states, children under sixteen may work 
in factories from 9 to.11 hours a day. 

In 31 states, children may work on scaffold- 
ing; in 24 states around explosives; in 28 states 
on railroads; in 21 states they may run elevators; 
and in 15 states may oil and clean machinery in 
motion. 

In 27 states there is no state law regulating 
the employment of children in newspaper selling 
and other street trades. 

A good child labor law prohibits as a minimum 
all gainful employment of children under four- 
teen, and the work of any child under sixteen, 
(1) at any work physically or morally hazardous; 
(2) between 7 p. m. and 6 a. m.; (3) for more 
than 8 hours a day, 6 days and 48 hours a week; 
(4) during school hours, unless the child has 
completed the eighth grade or its equivalent; and 
(5) without a work permit issued upon: the fol- 
lowing conditions; (a) promise of employment, 
(b) proof of age, (c) school record showing 
educational attainment has been met, and (d) a 
physician’s certificate of physical fitness. 

The National Child Labor Committee, 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, will send free 
of charge to any interested individual or group 
an analysis of the law of their state together with 
leaflets, posters, and other material to be used in 
the observance of Child Labor Day. 
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Safety for School Children 


HE Traffic Reserve Officers of the San 

Francisco Public School System held their 
second annual review in front of the San Fran- 
cisco City Hall, November 9. All of the ele- 
mentary schools and a number of the junior 
high schools participated. There were also pres- 
ent several parochial school teams. 

The School Reserve is made up of 1600 
youngsters of San Francisco, who every school 
day stand on the corners surrounding their 
schools and direct traffic. They have been 
engaged in this work now for four years. From 
the reports given there has not been a single 
trafic accident to any school child in the city 
during school hours during those four years. 

A number of high school bands participated. 
They were particularly well-drilled and gave an 
excellent account of themselves. The San Fran- 
cisco Police Band led the line of march and 
rendered selections during the exercises. Mr. 
Percy Towne of the California Automobile 
Association was in charge of the affair. 

Mr. Towne, after explaining the reason for the 
review, called upon a number of prominent 
citizens, including Superintendent Joseph Marr 
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The California State Automobile Association —- 


Conserve California Children 


The educational program of the California State 
Automobile Association, in behalf of the Safety 
of School Children, is commendable, and is re- 
ceiving much general support. 
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Gwinn, who complimented the boys upon their 
fine appearance and upon the good showing 
which they had made. Three Army officers—a 
lieutenant colonel, a captain, and a lieutenant, 
presented trophies for the most efficient corps 
and for the best appearing corps. 

Lafayette School, of which Miss Elizabeth E. 
Hauselt is principal, won the cup for the most 
efficient school unit in the performance of duty. 
The Pacific Heights team, of which Mrs. M. E. 
Stephens is principal, won the cup for the best 
appearance of any public school unit. The St. 
Ann’s -Parochial School won both cups for the 
private schools—that of having the most effi- 
cient unit and also for making the best appear- 
ance in line of march. 

Trafic Officer B. J. Getchell of the San 
Francisco Police Department who has charge 
of the safety squads, voiced the appreciation of 
the San Francisco Police Department for the 
effective work that the boys in the different 
schools have done in bringing a better order of 


safety conditions to the schools of California. 
* ad * 


High School Principals Convention 

ALIFORNIA High School Principals Con- 
C vention is announced for Oakland, March 
25 to 29. The program committee consists of 
State Superintendent Cooper, Nicholas Ricciardi, 
Helen Heffernan, and Homer Martin, President 
of the High School Principals Association. The 
Oakland high schools will be in session for the 
benefit of the visitors. The Oakland Women’s 
City Club has offered its beautiful new home to 


the convention. 
* oo e 


A New Association 

The California School Administrators Associa- 
tion has been organized recently to safeguard 
the welfare of the California public school system 
and California’s school children: 

The officers are: President, Chas. D. Jones, 
Hermosa Beach; Vice-President, C. E. Teach, 
San Luis Obispo; Vice-President, Fred A. Boyer, 
Coronado Beach; Secretary, L. E. * Adams, 
Burlingame; Treasurer, Frank M. Wright, El 
Monte. 

The members of the executive committee are: 
W. E. Faught, Lindsay; M. A. Gauer, Anaheim; 
H. W. Jones, Piedmont; C. L. Johns, Hunting- 
ton Park. e 

oe * ok 

Pasadena Elementary Teachers’ Club recently 
held its opening dinner of the season at the 
Shakespeare Clubhouse. The president; Laura 
Hoag, had charge and Gwendolen Seiler ap- 
peared in a dramatic recital. 
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Cubby Bears of California 


HERE has recently come from the press 

of Rand McNally Company a valuable 
addition to the none-too extensive literature on 
California history and geography for little chil- 
dren. It is called “The Cubby Bears of Califor- 
nia” and recounts the adventures of Uncle Bruin, 
Proud Percy, Fatty Fred, Gentle Joe, Little 
Puzzled Pete, and Wisehead during their 


wanderings throughout the great State of Cali- 
fornia. 


They visit the Sierra Region, the Great Valley 
Region, the bathing beaches and citrus groves, 
the City of “The Angels”, San: Diego, and the 
far south, the oil fields, Mount Whitney, 
Sequoia Park, Yosemite Valley, Mount Lassen, 
Mount Shasta, Napa, Sonoma and Santa Clara 
Valleys, and San Francisco. 

The account takes the form of.a story in which 
the little bears acquire marked traits of per- 
sonality and much charm. The verse form in 
which it. is written appeals to children even 
though, due to its simplicity, it may not do so to 
adults. Actual tests-by the writer have proven to 
his satisfaction that boys and girls of third and 
fourth grade age like it immensely. — 

Following the recommendation of the Califor- 
nia Curriculum Commission that California 
Geography be taught in the fourth grade, the 
vocabulary and diction has been definitely 
arranged with children of this age in’ mind. 


Illustrations are Notable 


Probably one of the most attractive features 
of the tiook is the abundance of excellent pen- 
and-ink sketches by Mrs. Le Count herself, a 
former teacher and an artist of. marked ability. 
The very excellent annotated bibliography of 
children’s books on California is itself of great 
value to a teacher of California Geography. 

If more be needed to commend the book, one 
need but mention that George C. Kyte, a Cali- 
fornian, formerly principal of the University 
Elementary School in Berkeley, and now profes- 
sor of education in the University of Michigan is 
co-author with Mrs. Le Count. Few people 
combine so well the scholarly qualities neces- 
sary to careful workmanship with a real appre- 
ciation for the needs and interests of boys and 
girls as does Dr. Kyte—Rudolph D. Lindquist, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Oakland. 


The Outline of Man’s Knowledge 


LEMENT WOOD, nationally known as the 

author of numerous books in the field of 
science, history, and literature, has prepared a 
fascinating story of Man’s achievements, told in 
a lively literary form. This is the story of 
history, science, literature, art, religion and 
philosophy succinctly presented in a handsome 
volume of 670 pages with 14 full page illustra- 
tions and 3 double page decorative maps. The 
publishers are the Louis Copeland Company, 119 
West 47th Street, New York City. 1927. Price 
$5.00. 

The popularity of this survey is indicated by 
the fact that the book has already gone through 
seven printings. 

Clement Wood was born and educated in 
Alabama, later graduating from Yale University 
and practicing law. He went into teaching and 
specialized in English and history. In 1919 his 
book-length poem “Jehovah” won the Lyric 
Society’s prize. 

He is now devoting his entire time to literary 
work and is recognized as a keen logician and a 
scintillant stylist. The book is attractive in its 
physical make-up and has a definite place on 
the shelves of grammar school, high school, 
junior high school and college libraries. 


* * * 


Little Brown and Company 


MONG the recent publications of Little Brown 
and Company of Boston may be noted: 
The Mill On the Floss, by George Eliot. This 
is edited, with introduction and notes, by Harold 
T. Eaton, head of the department of English, 
Brockton High School. It comprises over 600 
pages, with frontispiece portrait of George Eliot. 
Price $1.00. 
A Quart of Moonlight, is a childrens story by 
James Woodward Sherman, with many illustra- 


tions by John Gee. There are 160 pages. Price 
80 cents. 


* & * 


NEWER CITY PLANNING.—By Geo. B. Ford, 
executive board, American Civic Association, 
president Federated Societies on Planning and 
Parks, past president of Council of the Interna- 
tional Federation for Town Planning and Hous- 
ing, past president of the National Conference 
on City Planning and the American City Plan- 
ning Institute. American Civie Association, 
Union Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 1928. 25 
cents. ; 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION CONCERNING 
THE OPERATION OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
AMENDMENT. A Report of a Special Advisory 
Committee of the Social Science Research Coun- 
ceil, 50 E. 42nd St., New York City, April, 1928. 
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Music for (Christmas and 
New Year’s 


Free Booklets Supplementary Graded Books 
Moffatt’s The Nativity Story Foresman’s— 
McElroy’s On Christmas Eve A Child's Book of Songs (1-2) 
McElroy’s The Little New Year First Book of Songs (3) 
ee nee eter Second Book of Songs (4) 


Third Book of Songs (5) 
Song Books Fourth Book of Songs (6) 


Dann’s Christmas Carols and Hymns..$0.80 Fifth Book of Songs (7 and 8) 
Bryant’s Christmas Carols : Higher Book of Songs (9-12) 


Bryant’s Songs for Children , For School Orchestras 
Dann’s Junior Songs / 


r Dann’s Orchestra Parts (15 separate 
Johnson’s Songs Everyone Should parts) for “Junior Songs,” each 
Dann’s Conductor’s Score 


Write for the Free Booklets and for Information Concerning the Others 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 











+ Little Plays from Greek Myths ; - 


BY 


Marie OLLER and ELoise K. DAWLEY 


This book offers for reading, study, and presentation in 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades twenty-five charming 
plays of one scene each based upon the most popular myths 
and stories from the /liad and Odyssey. Each play is well 
adapted to amateur performance in the classroom within the 
usual forty-minute recitation period. The book is designed 
to supplement such texts as Tatlock’s “Greek and Roman 
Mythology.” It is provided with complete instructions for 
producing the plays in the classroom and contains a pro- 
nouncing vocabulary which includes all the proper names 
referred to in the plays. Further details regarding this new 
book will be sent gladly on request. 


353 Fourth Avenue 


Cuicaco 
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A Morgan Rifleman 

Mt WALTER H. NICHOLS, principal of 

the Palo Alto High School, has added 
another book for boys to the two previously 
published. Mr. Nichols’ latest effort is called 
“A Morgan Rifleman” and has just been printed 
by the Century Company. His two others were 
“Trust a Boy” and “Cowboy Hugh”. Mr. 
Nichols has added greatly to the literature for 
the young people of America by these three 
books. 

“A Morgan Rifleman” describes the life of 
Sergeant John Homer, who was the personal 
body servant of General Benedict Arnold. The 
story is most interestingly told and gives a 
number of side-lights on the life of Arnold and 
of his family which have never before been pub- 
lished in popular form. It also gives a wonder- 
fully fine picture of the doings of our great 
Commander, George Washington. 

Mr. Nichols dedicated the book to “J. R. N.” 
of the “American Field Ambulance in the 
Balkans, the American Red Cross Ambulance 
on the Italian Front, the A. E. F. Tank Corps, 
Battalion 344, Company C, St. Mihiel and 
Argonne, an American boy who played his part 
in the World War for a new kind of American 
Independence.” 

It is interesting to know that “J. R. N.” was 


’ 


for several years after the war principal of a 
school in Santa Cruz, for two years principal of 
the Junior High School at Pittsburg, Califor- 
nia, and is now working for his doctorate at 


Stanford University. 
- & 7 


How to Make Change 

N interesting little book has just been pub- 

lished by the American Book Company for 

Dr. Elmer H. Staffelbach, Professor of Educa- 

tion for the Department of Commerce, and Dr. 

George E. Freeman, Director of Education, 

Teachers Training, both of Teachers College, 
San Jose. 

It is a collection.of 760 problems in change- 
making and is planned to supplement the 
standard text-books in arithmetic. Dr. Staffel- 
bach has been working on his change-making 
idea for some time and has given to the teachers 
‘of California a fine series of problems which 
should assist the children of the state in acquir- 
ing accuracy and rapidity. The cost of the book 
is 32 cents. ei nap Aa 

Tinkling Tunes with Rhymes and Runes is a 
hew volume of songs for children by Jean Taylor. 
There are 32 pages with illustrated cover by 
Virginia Richardson. This song book is pub- 
lished by E. W. Wilcox, 8 West 47th Street, New 
York City. Price. $1.50. 


News 


Bureau of Teacher Welfare 
ALIFORNIA Teachers Association, South- 
C ern Section, has recently issued a bulletin 
of four pages reporting on the Bureau of Wel- 
fare of that section. 

This is an excellent statement and will ‘be of 
interest to all school people who are working 
along these lines. The report makes, for ex- 
ample, the following statements: 


“A fairly careful study of homes for aged 
people in Southern California has revealed the 
presence of former teachers in almost every 
such home investigated. Letters from members 
of the association and calls at the association 
headquarters ‘of those interested, in addition to 
the study of the subject made by members, have 
led the Board of Trustees to believe there is a 
need for a home for retired teachers and that 
members desire to have such a home created. 


Lightning Strikes Swiftly 


“There are in Southern California many 
instances of teachers who have been frugal and 
thrifty throughout their professional experience, 
but due to ill health of themselves or of members 
of their families, have lost their savings at a 
time when they are not again able to earn. 
Many have made investments which proved to 
be unwise and have seen the savings of a lifetime 
taken over night. Under such conditions, it is 
reality, not theory, that confronts society. 


A Pennsylvania Home 


“Cincinnati city teachers and a few other 
groups of teachers, are doing organized work 
along welfare lines. The Seattle teachers are 
making a study of the advisability of creating a 
home for retired teachers. In Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania, there is, so far as we are informed, 
the most active home for retired teachers. It is 
known as the Hannah M. Martin Home for 
Teachers and was left by will to teachers. A 
number of teachers make their home there. The 
will provides that teachers of certain religious 
faiths shall be excluded from the home. For that 
reason, it does not have support of the’ State 
Teachers’ Association. It is maintained by vol- 
untary contributions raised by an incorporated 
body of teachers. The work is growing every 
year and is widely supported in spite of limita- 
tions.” 


The president of the Southern Section is 
Frederick F. Martin, city superintendent of 
schools, Santa Monica. The executive secretary 
is F. L. Thurston, with offices at 732 I. N. Van 
Nuys Building, Seventh and Spring Streets, Los 
Angeles, California. 
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Mother Nature Readers 


HREE superlatively fine supplementary 

readers,—the Mother Nature Series,—has 
just come from the pgess of Row, Peterson and 
Company, Evanston, Illinois. 

This beautiful series, the primary grades, 
comprises: 

Baby Animals—First grade 

By the Roadside—Second grade 

In Field and Forest—Third grade 

Eleanor Troxell, supervisor of elementary 
education, Kalamazoo, and Fannie Wyche Dunn, 
assistant professor of education, Columbia Uni- 
versity, are the authors. 

The books are profusely illustrated in color by 
Frances Badger and Marie O’Hara. The superior 
typography and rich content of these handsome 
readers gives them high rating. 

Mr. B. R. Morris, Pacific Coast Manager of 
Row, Peterson and Company, 149 New Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco, is glad to send 
samples to California primary teachers’ and to 
give further information concerning these 
delightful readers.—Adv. 


Announcing 


The LAIDLAW 
| READERS 


A COMPLETE SET OF BASAL READERS 
Primer Through Book Eight 


M Mapirene Veverxa, Head Supervisor, Kinder- 

* garten-Primary Department, Los Angeles, one of 
the authors, has contributed much to these books which 
ate an outgrowth of the content and method of The New 
Barnes Readers. 


Among the many developments resulting from this 
revision, the following points are indicative: 


1. A small Primer vocabulary. 
2. Extremely simple sentence structure. 


3. Home life is the central thought of the early pages 
of the Primer. 


| 4. Extremely rich response material on various levels 
| Of difficulty to take care of individual pupil differences. 


5. Decorative end sheets serve as a key to practically 
every noun in the Primer—a child's dictionary. 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
149 New Montgomery Street 


San Francisco, California 


EDUCATIONAL 


Now YOU 
CAN BUY 


SPECIAL 
OFFERING 


Sound First Mortgage 


BONDS 
yielding 5 to 7% 


on our 


Partial Payment Plan 


A portion of your monthly warrant soon 
will grow into an income reserve of desirable 

nds. 

As an introductory offer to teachers only 
we will consider the coupon below as $1 in 
payment on a $1000 bond and 50c on a 


Please send detailed information about your 
investment plan. 


ON oi in en atoseca 
ae a i ae Lk 


FREEMAN, SMITH 


& Camp Co. 
Crocker First National Bank Building 
San Francisco 


When You’re Sick 
—Injured 
—or Quarantined 


They'll all be sympathetic when they hear of your 
accident, or sickness— 
But what you need then, more than anything 


else, is CASH. 

**I can't express in words my gratefulness to the T. C. U. 
Your check came in just the right time and I appreciate your 
courteous and kind attention to my claim.""—Josm Gaurin, 
Cross Hill, S. C. 

Send your name in the coupon for full informa- 
tion as to what the T. C. U. will do for you. It 
places you under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
456 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


To the T.C.U., 456 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective ] 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 

| testimonials. . 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Address 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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MECHANICAL DRAFTING HANDBOOK. 
Standards, conventions, and methods.—By Frank 
R. Kepler, supervisor of industrial arts, depart- 
ment of vocational education, Detroit Public 
Schools. 127 p. il. Bruce Publishing Company. 
1928. 3 

NATURE IN AGRICULTURE. An appreciation 
of agriculture through nature study.—By Walter 
L. Conway, instructor of science, Flathead 
County High School, Kalispell, Mont.; Harry N. 
Kauffman, instructor of agriculture, Flathead 
County H. S.; and Wm. H. Lancelot, head of 
department of voca.:onal agricultural education, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. World Book 
Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn, 1928. 

RADIO. A study of first principles. For 
schools, evening classes and home study.—By 
Elmer I. Burns, instructor in physics, Austin 
High School, Chicago. D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Ine. New York. 1928. $2.00. 


4. Social Sciences 


COAL AND THE COAL MINES.—By Homer 
Greene. Revised Edition. 230 p. il. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1928. $1.24. 

EUROPE. Geographical and Industrial Studies 
—By Nellie B. Allen. Ginn and Company, Bos- 
ton. 1928. $1.00. . 

HAWAII AND THE PHILIPPINES. Also the 
Islands of the South Seas.—By Frank F. Bunker, 
editor Carnegie Institution of Washington; 
formerly superintendent Berkeley Public 
Schools; chief city school division Federal Bu- 
reau of Education; executive secretary Pan- 
Pacific Union (Honbdlulu). 212 p. 136 Illustra- 
tions and 12 Maps in Text. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 1928. 

HOME LIFE IN FAR-AWAY LANDS. The 
Earth and Its People. Book One—By Wallace 
W. Atwood and Helen Goss Thomas. Ginn and 
Company. Boston. 1928. $ .96: 

TEACHER’S GEOGRAPHY. Emphasizing the 
problem method.—By Mendel E. Branom, head of 
the dept. of geography, Harris Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Louis; author of Project Method in 
Education;. Measurement of Achievement in 
Geography; Practice Tests in Geography; Diag- 
nostic Place, Factual, and Problem Tests in 
Geography; Geography of Missouri; and co- 
author of Teaching of Geography. Macmillan 
Company, New York. 1928. 

AMERICAN HISTORY WORKBOOK, Outlines, 
maps, tests, pictures, stories. Part One—Seventh 
Year.—By Mildred C. Bishop and Edward K. 
Robinson. 50 p. il. Ginn and Company. 1928. 
56 cents. 

AMERICAN PRESIDENTS. Their individuali- 
ties and their contributions to American prog- 
ress.—By Thomas Francis Moran, professor of 
history and economics in Purdue University; 
author of Bicameral System, Theory and Prac- 
tice of the English Government, Formation and 
Development of the Constitution, etc. new edi- 
tion revised and enlarged. 330 p. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 1928. $2.50. 

ANSWERS TO STUDY-GUIDE TESTS IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY.—By M. J. Stormzand, 
professor of education, Occidental College, Los 
Angeles, California. 110 p. il. Maemillan Com- 
pany. 1928. 40 cents. 

COMMUNITY CIVICS.—By Howard C. Hill, 
head of social science, University af Chicago 
High School. 485 p. il. Ginn and Company. 1928. 


Beautiful usable 
Music for 
Rural Schools 


Swinging rhythms, galloping rhythms, lullabies, 
dances, folk songs, concert solos, story music, 
orchestras. bands—grouped in a single Unit 
(No.1). Enough new Victor Orthophonic Rec- 
ords for a year’s beginning in music appreciation. 


I 3 records] 7 selections 


20 Lessons 
[IST PRICE $s] O00 


IF you would select, out of all Victor music, the 
records you would want most for your rural 
school, they would probably be just these thir- 
teen. For these are Victor Orthophonic Records, 
delightfully varied, with the beauty and freshness 
of presentation that can help rural schools so 
much. These records offer a way for pupils to 
know the instruments of the orchestra, some of 
the finest music of the masters—and to have true 
appreciation of music. 

If you had the time, you could work out the 
lessons to include these records. But we assume 
that you haven’t, so here are the lessons too. 
Twenty of them (which may be subdivided into 
thirty or forty if desired) cleverly devised for 
ever-increasing interest, enough for a whole 
year’s varied pleasure in music. The booklet of 
lessons contains annotations on all principal selec- 
tions. Order from any Victor dealer, or from 
us. Or let us tell you more about them. 


Here are sample lessons 


Mother Goose Party (20212). Children recognize 
the Mother Goose characters and raise hands 
when they discover them. 

Memory Melody Cradle Song (Schubert) (20079). 
Show pictures of ’cello. See chart. Tell the differ- 
ence between violin and ’cello. See back of chart. 

Gavotte-Mignon (Thomas) (20443). Mignon is a 
story of a little girl stolen by gypsies. When she 
is grown, she goes to a village where a musical 
entertainment is being given, and there she finds 
that her father is a nobleman. 

The gavotte is an old French peasant dance. 

bie rad raise hands when loud flute tone is 

eard. 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE Co. 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 





CHARACTER IS HIGHER THAN 
INTELLECT. —Emerson 


This is the keynote of the new 


ATLANTIC READERS 


A Series of five books, for the fourth 
to eighth grades inclusive, 
designed for 


CHARACTER-BUILDING 


Edited by 


DR. RANDALL J. CONDON 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 


Book I—THE UNDERSTANDING PRINCE.Grade IV 
Book II—HIGH AND FAR........................Grade V 
Book III—THE WONDERFUL TUNE................ Grade VI 
Book IV—THE GREAT CONQUEST. 

Book V—OUTWARD BOUND 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents. 


Little, Brown & Company 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 


cy 


DRAPER 


ADJUSTABLE 


Window Shades 


Wu nearly a quar- 
ter century of school 
shade manufacturing ex- 
perience behind it—The 
Luther O. Draper Shade 
Company has specialized 
in giving school boards 
shades particularly adapt- 
able for schoolroom use. 
Hygienic features insure 
positive control of ven- 
tilation and the preven- 
tion of all glare and re- 
sulting eye strain. Excel- 
lence of workmanship 
makes certain longer life. 
A profitable investment— 
in thousands of America’s 
finest schools. For illus- 
trated catalog address 
Dept. V 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 
SHADE COMPANY 


C, F. WEBER & CO., Distributors, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Delicious 
Acid Drinks 


oes prepared 


without lemons 
Here is a real body-building sub- 
stitute for lemon - vase juice - 
the preparation of refreshing aci 
drinks. Very convenient to have 
at hand and a most wholesome 
addition to any flavor fruit syrup. 
Twotab of Horsford’s will serve 
place of the juice of one and one half lemons, 


Horsfords 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Woodworking Machinery 


for the Manual Training Class Room 


Students at work on their 400-D Manual Training Lathes 
Eagle Rock High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pacific Coast Sales Office: 

No. 260 to 266 Srzan Srneer, San Francisco, Carirornia 
Guy D. Reyrno.tps, Manager Phone Davenport 793 
Southern California Distributors: 
SMITH-BOOTH-USHER CO. 

228 Centran Avenue, Los AnceLes, CaLiroania 
Machines on exhibition 
and carried in stock at 
both points. 


J. A. Fay & Egan 


Co. 
2811-2911 Robertson Ave. Oldest 
Crvcrvnatt, Onto, U.S.A. Largest 
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tural and Mechanical College. 490 p. Richard 
G. Badger. 1927. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHARACTER AND PER- 
SONALITY—By Dr. A. A. Roback. 340 p. Sei- 
Art Publishers, 1927. 


ADVENTURES IN CITIZENSHIP—Literature for 
Character. By Grace Hull Stewart, visiting 
teacher and instructor in English, Lakewood 
High School, Lakewood, Ohio; and C. C. Hanna, 
head of the English department, Lakewood 
High School, Lakewood, Ohio. Ginn and Com- 
pany. 403 p., il. 1928. $1.20. 


OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS AND CHILD DEVEL- 
OPMENT—A study of the mental and physical 
growth of children in relation to occupational 
grouping of parents. Number 8, Harvard Mono- 
graphs in Education. By Stuart M. Stoke, asso- 
ciate professor of psychology at Ohio Univer- 
sity. Studies in Educational Psychology and 
Educational Measurement. 96 p., il. Harvard 
University Press. 1927. 


THE WORKER AND HIS JOB—Outlines for the 
use of Workers’ Groups. The Inquiry, 129 East 
52nd Street, New York City. Distributed by 
Association Press, New York. 65 p. The 
Woman’s Press, New York. 1927. 


A SYLLABUS ON VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE—By 
Verl A. Teeter, instructor in occupational civ- 
ics, Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
With an introduction by P. P. Claxton, former 
United States commissioner of education, city 
superintendent of schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
227 p. The Macmillan Company. 1928. 


WHY WE CELEBRATE, HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE — New Year, Washington’s 
Birthday, April Fool’s Day, May Day, Mid-Sum- 
mer, Hallowe’en, Christmas. By Marjorie Woods. 
192 p. Samuel French, Inc. 1927. $1.50. 


5. Mathematics 


PRINCIPLES AND EXERCISES IN ACCOUNT- 
ING.—By Nathariel Filfus, head of the commer- 
cial department, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
New York; administrative assistant and chair- 
man, commercial department, Evening Commer- 
cial High School, New York City; member, 
accounting course-of-study committee, Board of 
Education, New York City; formerly lecturer, 
accounting and methods, Teachers’ Extension 
Courses, Hunter College, New York City. Globe 
Book Co. New York. $1.60. 


SENIOR MATHEMATICS. Book IL—By Ernst 
R. Breslich, assistant professor of the teaching 
of mathematics, College of Education, and head 
of the department of mathematics in the Uni- 
versity High School, University of Chicago. 360 
p. il. University of Chicago Press. 1928. $1.50. 


PRINCIPLES OF BOOKKEEPING AND BUSI- 
NESS—Advanced Course. By Charles E. Bow- 
man, head of department of commercial in- 
struction, High School, Girard College; director 
of department of methods for commercial 
teachers, Temple University, and Atlee L. Percy, 
professor of accounting and director of courses 
tor commercial teachers, College of Business 
Administration, Boston University. Frederick 
G. Nichols, associate professor of education, 
Harvard University, general editor. 410 p., il. 
American Book Company. 1927. : 





DINE | 
DELICIOUSLY 


AT 
Leighton’s 


Bo leaving Los Angeles, be sure 


to visit the great Leighton Arcade 
Cafeteria. Enjoy its deliciously cooked 
meals, served quietly and courteously 
in spacious and beautiful surroundings. 


You will also be delighted with its 
wonderful PROJECTOPHONE, the 
only musical instrument of its kind in 
Los Angeles. 


OVER 50,000 MEALS A DAY 
are served by the Leighton System 


LET GOH:T ON 


CAFETERIA 
Arcade Building 


542 So. Broadway Los Angeles 


A LOS ANGELES INSTITUTION 
OF 


Infinitely Superior Service 
Atmosphere and Economy 


Schaber Cafeteria 
Company 


620 South Broadway 


You Will Find Dining at Schaber’s 
Cafeteria a Complete 
and Satisfying 
Pleasure 


a a>) 


Continuous Service 6 A. M. to 8:30 P. M. 
Phone: TRinity 9361 
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Packages will be wrapped for Gifts 
in any department if requested. Any 
purchase, no matter how small or 
large, will be delivered prepaid to any 
point in the United States. 





: oe of Southern California 
are invited to make use of the conven- 
iences of J. W. Robinson Co. The many 
store services include: 


Checking Service, on the First 
Floor (no charge). Rest Room and 
Writing Room, on the Second Floor. 
“Ask Mr. Foster” Service for infor- 
mation regarding travel, tickets, thea- 
ters and sightseeing trips, on the 
Second Floor. 

Accomodation Desk on the Sixth 
Floor where parcels may be wrapped 
for mailing. 


Trefousse Gloves, Elizabeth Arden Treatments, Oshkosh Trunks and Welch’s 


Candies are exclusive to J. 


W. Robinson Co. in Los Angeles. 


Internationally HOTEL ALEXANDRIA _ ,Le<ziedinthe 


_ Famous 


very heart of the 


FIFTH AND SPRING STREETS business district 
LOS ANGELES 


OFFICIAL LOS ANGELES HOTEL OF THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


} 700 comfortable, perfect- 
ly appointed guest rooms 


| each with private or con- 


| necting bath. Rates per 
day $2.00 and up per per- 
son. 


Parking and Garage 
Facilities for 2500 cars. 


75 rooms, runn wa- 
ter, private toilet. Single 
$2 to $3. Double $3 to $5. 


380 rooms, each with 
private bath. Single $3 to 
$4. Double $4 to $7. 


245 rooms, each with 
| private bath. Single $5 to 


| $8 Double $7 to $10. 


A number of large and 
beautiful 2, 3, 4 and § 
room suites $10 to $25. Eee 


ALEXANDRIA HOTEL COMPANY 


Three famous dining 
rooms serving excellent 
food at sensible prices. 
Service supplied from the 

Famous Alexandria 
Kitchens 


Franco Italian Cafe 


Peacock Inn Coffee Shop 
Indian Grill Cafeteria 


Breakfast from 35c. 


Table d’hote Luncheon 
75e and $1.00. 


Dinner $1 and $1.50. 


Also popularly priced 
} a la Carte Service. 


E. C. Eppley, President 
Charles B. Hamilton, Vice-President and Managing Director 
The Alexandria is an affiliated unit of the Eppley System of 20 Hotels in the Middle 
West and Pittsburgh, Pa., and the Hamilton Chain of 11 Hotels in California and Arizona. 
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World League of International Education 
Associations 


Honorary President—Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
President of Stanford University. 
Chairman-of Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Director—Mrs. Alice Wilson, Girls’ High School, 
San Francisco. é 

Founded in San Francisco, January, 1925. 

Headquarters—529 Phelan Building, San Fran- 
cisco. 

The following schools have each organized a 
club, member of the World League: 


Alameda High School 

Chico High School 

Mount Diablo High School—Concord 
Eureka High School 

Fresno High School 

Gardena High School 

Hayward Union High School 
Huntington Park Union High School 
Woodrow Wilson High School—Long Beach 
Modesto High School 

Excelsior High School—Norwalk 
Technical High School—Oakland 
University High School—Oakland 
Fremont High School—Oakland 
Roosevelt High School—Oakland 
Richmond Union High School 

Santa Rosa High School 

Sacramento High School 

Girls High School—San Francisco 
Galileo High School—San Francisco 
High School of Commerce—San Francisco 
Visalia Union High School 


‘Phineas Banning High School—Wilmington 


Wasco Union High School 

Watsonville Union High School 

Crocker Junior High School—San Francisco 
Hamilton Junior High School—San Francisco 


Schools Outside of California 


Wichita High School—Wichita, Kansas 
Proctor Academy—Andover, New Hampshire 
Tulsa High School—Tulsa, Oklahoma 
North Central High School—Spokane, Wash- 
ington 
Central Junior High School—Ames, Iowa 
Angilo-Hellenic School—Athens, Greece 
R. Liceo ‘“‘Tasso”—Rome, Italy. 
For f«rther information write to Mrs. Alice 
Wilson, Girls High School or Miss Edna Houston, 
University High School, Oakland. 


The officers of the California Home Economics 
Association Executive Council for the current 
year comprise: 

Northern Section—Mrs. Violet Berry, Biggs, 
California. 

Bay Section—Gladys Nevenzel, State Teachers 
College, San Jose. 

Central Section—Gladys Prunty, Tulare High 
School, Tulare. 

Central Section—Mrs. Agnes Warren, Reedley 
Joint Union High School, Reedley, vice president. 

Southern Section— Florence E. Martin, 922 
South Windsor Boulevard, Los Angeles. 

San Diego Section—Mrs. Gertrude Osenburg, 
4581 University Avenue, San Diego. 

—Miss Marie Bolton, Secretary Treasurer 

C. H. E. A., 1735 Lewis Avenue, Fresno. 


News 


Southern California Curriculum Conference 


IRST Curriculum Conference of Southern Cali- 

fornia cities for this present school year was 
held at Claremont Colleges, November 10. The 
leaders in the discussion were James A. Blais- 
dell, president of Claremont Colleges; Merton E. 
Hill, of the State Curriculum Commission, and 
principal of Chaffey Union High School and 
Junior College; A. A. Douglass, of the depart- 
ment of education, Pomona College, and in 
charge of curriculum revision in Pomona schools. 


The program covered reports from the State 
Curriculum, work in curriculum revision in 
Pomona and some of the broader phases of 
curriculum reorganization work. * Representa- 
tives from each school system at the Conference 
made a brief report on the curriculum problems 
for which they have found solutions or on those 
problems which they anticipate studying during 
the present school year. 


The Curriculum Conference of Southern Cali- 
fornia Cities is a very informal organization 
built around a common need and a common 
problem of school systems of this portion of the 
state. There are no dues, no membership rolls, 
no formal activities. It aims to be effective as a 
clearinghouse for some of the most vital prob- 
lems in curriculum work. Meetings are held four 
or five times each year on invitation of various 
schools or colleges. 


Hollis P. Allen, assistant superintendent city 
schools, San Bernardino—President. 

Dr. Elizabeth L. Woods, director of division of 
psychology and educational research, Los 
Angeles City Schools—Vice President. 

Mrs. Maud Wilson Dunn, research assistant, 
department of curriculum, Long Beach City 
Schools—Secretary. 

* * * 


Elementary Principals’ Association, 
Northern Section 


EVENTH annual meeting of the Elementary 
Principals’ Association, Northern Section, was 
held October 20, at Sacramento, in the Hotel 
Senator. A large number of principals were in 
attendance to hear the splendid program 
arranged for them. 
Our State Superintendent, William John 
Cooper, spoke on the subject, “How can the 
elementary principal best prepare himself for 
his future work”. This subject, preparation and 
growth, was the keynote of the meeting. 
Dr. A. J. Hamilton, President of the State 
Association, spoke on the subject, “The teachers 
meeting as a factor in the growth of the ele- 
mentary principal.” Mr. Arthur Gist spoke on 
the work of the National Association. Mr. C. C. 
Hughes, Superintendent of Sacramento Schools, 
opened the meeting with words of welcome. 
The following officers were elected: 
President—Chester Winship 
Vice-President—Walter Townsend 
Secretary—Ethel Baker 
Treasurer—Henrietta Huntington 
Council Member—Emma Von Hatten 

A delightful program of varied musical num- 


-bers was furnished ‘by students of the Sacra- 
mento Junior College. 
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Teachers Attention . . 


A SPECIAL CONTRACT HAS BEEN 
ARRANGED FOR MEMBERS OF THE 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION IN INTEREST OF RETIRED, 
WORTHY TEACHERS. 


Write your Association office 
for full details. 


eC > 


North American Building Loan Association 
712 So. Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, California 
Phone: TRinity 4416 





SPECIAL 
| EXCURSION 
FARE to 


MOUNT LOWE 


Sat., Dec. 22—Sun., Dec. 23 


for Delegates attending the California 
Teachers Convétition at Los Angeles 


A TWO-HOUR SCENIC TRIP 


Secure tickets and make reservations in advance at 
Association Headquarters, Clark Hotel. 


oe a Pacific Electric Main Street Station at 
9, a. m., 1:30 and 4:15 p.m. Returning, 
Soe Mt. Lowe Tavern at 2, 4:40 and 7:30 p. m. 


Luncheon and Dinner at Mt. Lowe Tavern 
Dancing Saturday Night 


Plan Now to Go—The Cost Is Low 


B & M CAFETERIA 


615 SOUTH GRAND AVE. 
LOS ANGELES 


a J 
Service from 6:30 A. M. to 8:00 P. M. 


Within three blocks of the 


PHILHARMONIC, Bis_e INSTITUTE and 
Trinity AUDITORIUMS 


Teachers! 


For your convenience, this office will 
be open for late afternoon and evening 
appointments 
December. 


FRANKLIN B. DOZIER 
OPTOMETRIST 
er 
824 Subway Terminal Buil 


417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, California 
MUtual 6811 


Examination by Appointment 


during the month of 


: 
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San Jose College History 

; PROJECT of unusual interest to friends and 

alumni of the San Jose State Teachers Col- 
lege is the history of that institution published 
this month, under the title, “The Story of an 
Inspiring Past’. Mrs. Estelle Greathead, alumna 
of the college and author of the book, begins 
the account with the founding of the institute 
in 1862 and gives a detailed survey of its devel- 
opment down to the present. Outstanding fea- 
tures of the volume are: 


1. An alphabetical list of all graduates and 
undergraduates, accompanied by historical data 
including the present address when obtainable. 


2. Biographical sketches of all the presidents, 
with photographs. 

3. Biographical sketches of the instructors, 
consisting in many cases of memorial tributes by 
personal friends. 


4. A thorough account of the college depart- 
ments, publications, organizations, buildings, 
boards of trustees, distinguished visitors, special 
entertainments, appropriation and enrollment 
statistics, scholarships, and loan funds. 


5. Photographs, past and present, of scenes in 
and around the college. 


Chief of the methods of defraying the expense 
of publication was the “Faculty Follies”, in 
November when school procedure was reversed 
for an evening and the students and alumni will 
see the faculty perform in plays and vaudeville 
acts in the college Auditorium. 


The volume will contain about 600 pages and 
will be substantially bound. The cost will be 
approximately $5.00 but it will be sold for $3.00. 
The edition is limited to 1,000 copies. Anyone 
desiring the book should order it through H. F. 
Minssen, State Teachers College, San Jose. 


m * x 


Honorable Will C. Wood, California State Sup- 
erintendert of Banks, and formerly State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, is to be one of 
the principal speakers at the forthcoming 
Christmas meeting of the Hawaii Education 
Association. Another speaker will be Dr. A. E. 
Winship, editor since 1886 of the Journal of Edu- 
cation, Boston. Mr. Frank Howard, a former 
California schoolman, has been teaching in 
Hawaii for several years and is president of 
the Hawaii Association. 

* * * 


M. C. Taylor, Principal of Madera Union High 
School and District Superintendent of Madera 
Elemenary Schools for the past year was re- 
elected by both Boards this year at a salary of 
$5,000 per year for a period of four years. 

Last year was Mr. Taylor’s first year at 
Madera, but services rendered were satisfactory 
in every respect to the community and both 
Boards recommended the renewal of the contract 
for a long period of time at an increase of 


salary.—Rose G. Tognotti, Secretary, Madera 
School Board. 


COMMEN 


News 


C. T. A. North Coast Section 
RS. ANNIE R. BABCOCK of Willits, Secre- 
retary of the C. T. A. North Coast Section, 
reports that the following schools are enrolled 
100 per cent in the California Teacher's Asso- 
ciation: 

Point Arena Elementary, Point Arena High, 
Manchester Elementary, Ukiah Elementary, Red- 
wood Valley Union Elementary. These are in 
addition to the list published last month. The 
North Coast Section meeting is planned for 
Willits in 1930. 


+. . ~ 
LL of the teachers in Piedmont public schools, 
including the high school and three ele- 
mentary schools, are members of the California 
Teachers Association. This brings 100 per cent 
record into its eighth year, according to Earl G. 
Gridley, secretary of the Bay Section. 
Much of the credit for this continued large 
membership is due to Miss Edith Clark, a mem- 
ber of the faculties in charge of the memberships 


in the teachers’ organizafion. 
ponte acon teat merge ci a 


Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, President, Depart- 


ment of Classroom Teachers, National 
Education Association, Norfolk, Virginia. 
California classroom teachers are active 
in the affairs of the California Teachers 
Association, as well as in the N. E. A. 
department. At the December C. T. A. 
section meetings, 30,000 teachers and other 
school people will assemble in convention. 
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ditu, eed Paris 
welcomes 


THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


attending the 


BAY SECTION MEETING IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


and places all the 
services of its organization 
at your convenience 


ote) 











The Radiant | ve . 
Christmas Store | A great store 
HRISTMAS shopping | in a great city 


brings a warmer feeling _ From those olden days when the “car- 

a store so aglow with the riage trade” rolled up to the door in 
Christmas idea. landaus...and shopping was a social 
function where one met one’s friends 

For added convenience The and the topics of the day were inter- 
Emporium will remain open changed ...on down through the years 
from 9 a. m. until 6 p. m. from to this complex modern day, The White 
D : 'b 1 . 1 House has maintained its style leader- 
ecember untl ship in a great city striving in 1928 with 
Christmas. the same youthfulardor asit did in 1854 
& to serve you in every possible way .... 


RAPHAEL WEILL & COMPANY 


Tk Si iy SUTTER + GRANT + POST 
iciaiiadesiion ——— 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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San Francisco 





HOTEL 
WHITCOMB 


The hotel nearest the Auditorium 
where the Bay Section C.T.A. 
meeting will be held. - 


ROOMS WITH BATH 


$3.00, $3.50, $4.00 
Double $5.00, $6.00, $7.00 


A. 


COFFEE TAVERN AND 
DINING ROOMS 
A. 
GARAGE UNDER SAME ROOF 


a 


HOTEL WHITCOMB 
[At Civic Center} 


SAN FRANCISCO 


D. M. Linnarp Exnest Daury 





Managing Director Manager 


Hotel? Canterbury 


SAN FRANCISCO 
750 Sutter Street Telephone PRospect 10400 
Welcomes teachers to San Francisco! 
Only three blocks from the shopping 
and theatre districts, you will enjoy here 


the quiet dignity and hospitality of a well 
appointed home. 


Five minutes from Civic Auditorium. 
Two hundred and fifty beautifully ap- 
pointed rooms, each with tub and shower 


—single or en suite. Excellent dining 
service. 


Make your reservations for Institute now. 
TAKE A YELLOW CAB AT OUR EXPENSE 


. Single, $2.50 and up 
RATES: |Double, $4.00 to $6.00 


LUNCH AND DINE 


in a quiet and cheerful environment 


Moderate Prices—E-xcellent Food 


LA CASA ALTA 


442 Post Street, San Francisco 
Next to Elks Club Telephone SUtter 6659 


Where to Eat and Sleep During 
the Bay Section Meeting 


California Teachers 


WELCOME TO SAN FRANCISCO. 

MAKE YOUR HOME AT HOTEL 

MANX. Excellent hotel service. Dis- 

tilled running ice water in every room. 

Popular priced rates. Excellent dining- 
room in connection. 


Ft 


Centrally located 
PoweELt AT O’FARRELL 


BLACKSTONE HOTEL 


You are especially invited to make the Bracxsrone 
your headquarters during the C. T. A. Bay Section 
meeting, Dec. 17-22. Reservations are now being made. 

Our rates are very reasonable. With private bath, 
$2.00 per day; with detached bath, $1.50. Special 
rates by the week. Cars A, B, C, and D from Ferry 
and Car 20 from S. P. station. 


If you want a beautiful apartment at reasonable rates. 
by the week, we can accommodate you at the Paramount, 
571 Geary Street. Cars A, B, C, and D. 


BLACKSTONE HOTEL 
340 O'Farrell Street San Francisco 


You will enjoy your stay 
at the new 


Hotel Roosevelt 
Jones at Eddy St. 
Comfort — Quietness 
Homelike 
Every Room With Bath 
or Shower 
Rates: $2, $2.50, and $3 
$1 for extra person 


Write for Illustrated Folder 


Management of 


RADIO IN ROOMS RENE A. VAYSSIE 


Real Southern Cooking Chicken Every Day 


END OF THE TRAIL INN 


MAIN FLOOR, 555 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LUNCHEON GArfield 1995 


DINNER 
11:30 to 2:30 


5:30 to 7:30 | 
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14 STORIES OF SOLID COMFORT | 


HOTEL OLYMPIC 


250 rooms, each with bath and 
shower. Radio attachment in 
rooms. Coffee Shop. Beauty 
Parlor. Our own Garage in 
basement. 


$2 to $4 per day 
230 Eddy St. | SAN FRANCISCO | 


oa oe 





Bernstein’s Fish Grotto 


ae 123 





Eat Your Luncheon 
during the Bay Section C. T. A. meeting at 
MAISON PAUL 


Only a short block to the right as you leave | 
the Civic Auditorium 


1214 Market Street, San Francisco 








MARY ELEANOR’S 


LUNCHEON 
Dinner every night 
5 to 7:30 
Sunday Dinner, 5 to 7:30 
GArfield 0057 
445 POWELL STREET 


Between Post and Sutter Streets 





chocolates i¢ more 
enjoyed,- more 
8p reciated than any 
other candy gift. 


WILSON’S SAN FRANCISCO STORES: 


333 Geary 708 by omy Bellevue Hotel 
so in 
Palo Alto, San Jose, Fresno, Stockton, Sacramento 





EXCLUSIVE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Dobbs Hats 


for Women 


ALSO 


COATS - DRESSES 
SWEATERS 
SPORTSWEAR 


Sponsored by 
DOBBS 


a a) 


Roos Bros 


8-Store Buying Power 





ae 


BAY SECTION TEACHERS 


INSTITUTE WEEK 


See our permanent exhibit of 


HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
WEBSTER SEAT WORK MATERIAL 
PLYMOUTH SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES 





and 
LITTLE TEACHER GAMES 
——AT—- 


Teachers Cooperative Center Store 
432 Sutter Street San Francisco 
{Take Powell. Car to Sutter Street, Walk 4 Block} 





Order from Ruth Crocker Hoffman her book, 


“Questions and Answers on the 
Constitution” 


75 Cents per copy or $50.00 per 100 copies 
Postal order or check. No stamps. 
460 Grand Avenue, Riverside, California 


SHORT PLAYS FOR ADULT FOREIGNERS 
By Marva Macxenprick, Americanization Teacher 
Dept. Adult Education, San Francisco 
Eleven plays for intermediate and advanced classes— 
subletting a flat, converting husband to English class, the 
movies, contrast of old life and new, etc. Also two 
Christmas plays and two for Community Chest. Price: 
60c a copy (50c each for ten or more). 
For Sale by SATHER GATE BOOK SHOP 
Berkeley, California 
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A. 8S. Pope, Santa Barbara County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, reports excellent progress in the 
buildings, equipment and teaching staffs of his 
schools. During the past seven years more school 
buildings have been constructed in his county 
than there were during all prior history. Of 


twenty-six one-room schools the teachers in 
twenty-five are either normal school or college 
graduates, The average salary is $1,500.26, and 
is the highest average for any county in the 
state, taking the one-room schools only. 


The Santa Clara County Teachers Associatiop 
Executive Council recently held an important 
meeting, with Mrs. Cecil B. Hall of Los Gatos 
presiding. This year’s program of the Associa- 
tion includes the development of professional 
spirit, increase in school funds and the county 
unit system of administration. 

The Thomas Starr King Junior High School at 
Hollywood will have a new $125,000 addition with 
sixteen class-rooms and accommodating 560 stu- 
dents. The present enrollment of the school is 
1443. 

Dorothy H. Huggins is Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the California Historical Society. The 
address is 301 Women’s Building, 609 Sutter 
street, San Francisco. 


Chas. L. Jacobs, Dean of the Upper Division, 
Santa Barbara State Teachers College, has writ- 
ten a recent book, entitled “The Relation of a 
Teacher’s Education to Her Effectiveness.” 

Lankershim High School, of which Claude W. 
Sandifur is Principal, has increased so rapidly in 
enrollment that two tents’ are used to house 
classes. 

The Stockton Teachers Federation includes the 
College of Pacific Faculty, the Elementary Teach- 
ers Association, the Evening High School Associ- 
ation, the High School Federation, Elementary 
Principals Association, and the School Women’s 
Club. The officers are,—John McDonald, presi- 
dent; Lorraine Knoles, vice-president; Ben M. 
Lewis, secretary-treasurer; and E. D. Comer, re- 
eording secretary. Approximate membership, 400. 
Executive Council meetings are held each month 
of school year. Annual meeting in April at Stock- 
ton. 

John T. Cates, business manager of Glendale 
city schools, reports the purchasing of traveling 
rings and sand boxes as playground equipment 
there. 

T. Stanley Powles is Principal of the Olive 
Grammar School at Beaumont, California. Mr. 
Powles was at one time President of the Wis- 
consin Commercial High School Teachers Fed- 
eration. He is also known as a baritone soloist 
and as a leader of community singing. 

Mrs. Blanche T. Reynolds, Ventura County 
Superintendent of Schools, reports heavy and 
rapid growth of population. Eight new teachers 
have been added recently and new buildings and 
class-rooms are needed. 

B. L. Roberts, formerly a commercial teacher in 
the Monrovia High School, has been appointed as 
business assistant to City Superintendent A. R. 
Clifton, and succeeds Mrs. Annetta Monroe, re- 
signed. 

Hubert B. White is Director of Individual 
Learning in the schools at Amador County, with 
headquarters at Jackson. Mrs. Sabra Greenhalgh 
is County Superintendent. Mr. White is working 
intensively and constructively in the field of 


News 


individual learning. He has published severa! 
interesting bulletins on this subject. 

The typewriting classes of San Benito County 
High School are attaining remarkably high 
standards, according to County Superintendent 
Catherine Gray Hooton. Lear Maginnas is th: 


speediest student at present, with a record of 78 
words per minute for 15 minutes, She wrote 
76 5-10 words for 15 minutes without error. 


San Benito County High School and Junior Col- 
lege is building a new addition to its plant by 
direct taxation. The first unit has been completed 
and is now in use. The second unit is about ready 
for the opening of bids, and the third unit will b« 
erected in about three or four years. When com- 
pleted these additions will have cost about $500,- 
000.—James Davis, Hollister. 

Cc. W. Sandifur is Principal of the Lankershim 
High School, and Florence Seaman is Vice-Prin- 
cipal. Recent additions to the faculty include 
two men—one for printing, and one for boys’ 
physical education. 

The new Richard Henry Dana Junior High 
School at San Pedro has an initial enrollment of 
620 pupils and a staff. of twenty-five teachers. 
Roy Porter is Principal and was formerly head of 
the Thirty-seventh Street School in Los Angeles 

Contracts were recently certified for the new 
La Cumbre Junior High School, Santa Barbara, 
of which W. H. Weeks is architect. 

The Santa Monica School Board has received 
special praise by a representative of the local 
Parent-Teacher Associations, who has been at- 
tending the board meetings regularly. 


Mrs. Claire Sweetman Epler is Faculty Adviser 


in Girls’ Self-Government, Polytechnic High 
School, Los Angeles. She is Secretary of the 
National Conference on Student Participation in 
School Government. It is allied with the N. E. A. 

A new grammar school building to cost $37,000 
is now under construction at MeCloud. It will 
contain 14 class-rooms, cafeteria and gymnasium 
It is being built by the McCloud Lumber Com- 
pany. 

F. F. Martin, Santa Monica Superintendent of 
Schools and President of the Southern Section 
Cc. T. A., was one of the principal speakers at a 
recent western recreation conference, held in 
Santa Monica, under the auspices of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America. 

Elizabeth M. Sherman has resigned as principal 
of the Jefferson School, Oakland, following 43 
years of service in the Oakland schools. She has 
been prominent in California educational circles 
for over 45 years. 

Paul Bickel, principal San Ramon Valley Union 
High School, has resigned and has gone to New 
York City, where he is taking up research work 
John Thomas, a member of the high school fac- 
ulty, has been appointed as his successor. 

E. R. Utter, principal of the Modesto High 
School, has resigned and will become principal of 
the evening high school, in charge of the pro- 
gram of adult education. He will retain headship 
of the science department in the day high schoo! 

G. and C. Merriam Company, established in 
1831, are publishers of Genuine Webster Diction- 
aries since 1843. The Webster’s New International 
Dictionary comprises 452,000 entries, including 
408,000 vocabulary terms, 12,000 biographical en- 
tries, 32,000 geographical subjects, 2700 pages 
and 6000 illustrations. 
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SHOES 


—ot beauty 
— individuality 
—assured quality 


eS 


HOSIERY 


—finer 
wearing 
st 


Frank Werner Co. 


874 Market Street 
255 Geary Street 





Main Spring Arch Shoes 


A New de Luxe Model 
ot 


Supremely tailored in the modern 
sense . . . smart and individually 
styled . . . with an added feature 
in the exclusive narrow heel. The 
flexible arch gives marvelous sup- 
port and poise. 

PATENT . 

MAT KID 

ALLIGATOR . 

BROWN KID ...... . 

es 


WALK-OVER 


844 Market Street, San Francisco 
1444 Broadway, Oakland 














~ Qptilever 
Shoes 


212 Stockton Street—2nd Floor 
Opposite Union Square, San Francisco 
Phone GArrietp 0691 


yl 
ZB 


THIS COMFORTABLE SHOE 


MAKES THE DAY’S WORK EASIER 


ALL the modern helps to housekeeping, what 

more helpful than the new Cantilever Shoes which 
are so pleasing to look at and so agreeable to wear? 
Foot comfort from morning to night means that the day's 
work has been eased along and that you are ready for 
the evening's recreation. 
These practical and stylish Cantilever Shoes are just 
right for the business woman, the teacher, the trained 
nurse and the home-maker. 

New SHADES in Cantilever Christmas Hosiery. 

Everybody loves comfort—give Cantilever Shoes 

for Christmas. 


516 FIFTEENTH STREET, OAKLAND 
also Sacramento, Los Angeles, Pasadena 


Mail Orders Filled Send for Booklet 


L Conscientious F itting 








How Much Will | 


You Have Ten 
Years From 


ee 


Write for information regarding 
our new 


INSURED THRIFT 
PLAN 


C9 


Metropolitan Guarantee | 


Building-Loan Association 
915° MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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San Diego Teachers Association 
President—Ruth Price, 1270 Upas Street. 


First Vice-President—Grace Finley, Hotel San 
Diego. 


Second Vice-President—Ralph F. Troge, 4369 
Hamilton Street. 


Recording Secretary—Gilbert D. Deere, Uni- 
versity Club. 


Corresponding Secretary—Edith L. 
2203 Broadway. 


Treasurer—Blanche Naylor, 3940 
Place. 


Korinke, 
Alameda 


Executive Secretary—Laura M. Golden, View 
Apartments. 

Directors at Large—Letain T. Kittredge, 3745 
Albatross; Laura C. Fredendall, 3119 Fourth 
Street; Beth Johnson, 4366 Maryland. 

Chairman of Committees (directors): 

Legislative—W. .P. Dunlevy, 2924 Ash. 


Education—Mrs. Margaret T. Romer, 4160 
Kansas. 


Social—Leila M. Dickinson, 4645 Marlborough 
Drive. 


Program—Jeanette Schall, 3527 Park Boule- 
vard. 

School Finance—Mrs. Anna Stoll, 3327 Twenty- 
ninth Street. 

Scholarship—Mrs. Margaret M. 
Twenty-ninth Street. 


Civic Affairs—Vera Hawkins, 4134 Stephens 
Street. 


Publicity—Mrs. Katherine S, Cox, Route 3, 
Box 586. 

Welfare—Miss Isabel Klugel, San Diego Hotel. 

—Ruth Price, The San Diego Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation, 330 Commonwealth Building, 
Diego. 


Jensen, 2107 


San 
* * + 


Frank F. Otto, Principal of Downey Union 
High School, is being congratulated on the fact 
that the Downey Union High School District has 
voted a bond issue in the amount of $105,000 for 
the purpose of constructing buildings for a 
junior high school. The organization will be 
known as Downey Junior-Senior Union High 
School District and will be under the supervision 
of Mr. Otto as supervising principal. 


The action of the Downey Union High School 
District is a tribute to the confidence and regard 
for the leadership of Mr. Otto. The high school 
at Downey has a good rating and Mr. Otto 
deserves congratulations. 

ca * + 


Three special teachers and a supervising prin- 
cipal have been added to the faculty of the 
Sunset School at Carmel-by-the-Sea, this year. 
Jean Wallace has charge of Physical Education. 
Miss Wallace comes from the Detroit school 


department. Ernest Calley has charge of Manual 
Training. 


Miss Ayer, formerly music supervisor in Etna, 
Siskiyou County, has charge of the music in the 
Sunset school and at present is busily engaged 
in organizing a school orchestra. Otto W. Bar- 
darson, principal of the Kirk school in Fresno 
the past year, has assumed his duties as super- 
vising principal of the Sunset school. 
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Los Angeles Kindergarten Club—1928-1929 


ee Florence K. Hampton, 1210 Gra- 
nada Avenue, San Marino; First Vice-Presi- 
dent: Ione Kirk, 4057 Rosabell Street, Venice, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Box 628; Second Vice-President: 
Mignon G. Lorenson, 1763 W. 49th Street, Los 
Angeles. 

Recording Secretary: Helen Avey, 504 West 
41st Drive, Los Angeles; Corresponding Secre- 
tary: Wenona Huntley, 239 South Berendo Street, 
Los Angeles. 

Treasurer: Jean Reid, 1118 West 56th Street, 
Los Angeles; Parliamentarian: Gertrude Leland, 
1457 Scott Avenue, Los Angeles; Board of Educa- 
tion Member: Genevieve H. Anderson, 1186 Vic- 
toria Avenue, Los Angeles. 

Chairman Harbor Branch: Mary W. Walling, 
1030 Neptune Avenue, Wilmington; Chairman 
Valley Branch: Blanche Brooks, P. O. Box 695 
West Branch, West Hollywood. 

* * a 

The California State Association of Supervisors 
of Child Welfare and Attendance completed its 
organization by the meeting of the Council at 
Del Monte in connection with the Superintend- 
ents’ Convention. This Council, composed of two 
representatives from each of the organized sec- 
tions—San Francisco Bay, Southern, Central and 
Northern—organized by electing the following 
officers: 

President: Mr. Edward Albert of Alameda 

Vice-President: Mr. Jack Byfield of Bakersfield 

Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Stella Linscott of 
Napa 

The increased demands upon supervisors for 
certification calls for well-trained men and 
women and naturally adds to the responsibilities 
of the position. To meet these responsibilities, 
it is highly essential that the closest co-opera- 
tion obtain, hence, the need of section organiza- 
tions, similar to those of teachers, and then the 
state council that shall act as a clearing house 
for the various sections. 

The purpose of the organization shall be to 
promote the work of child welfare and school 
attendance throughout the State of California by 

1. Providing means for the dissemination of 
progressive ideas concerning school attend- 
ance; 

- Maintaining high standards for the proper 
training of Supervisors of Child Welfare 
and Attendance; 

. Co-operating fully with all social agencies 
interested in the welfare of the child; 

. Furthering legislation in behalf of child 
welfare and school attendance. 


The committee on legislation composed of 
Stella Linscott, Edward Albert, John R. Hunt, 
Jack Byfield, E. C. Giffen, and Mrs. Lillian B. 
Hill of the State Department, met at the same 
time and adopted a program of changes in 
attendance laws to be presented to the next 
Legislature for consideration. 

* * oe 

Roger S. Phelps, district superintendent of the 
Antioch public schools, reports a 100 per cent 
enrollment of the teaching staff of 38 teachers, 
in the California Teachers Association, for 1929. 
This maintains the 100 per cent record which the 


Antioch school teaching staffs have had for sev- 
eral years past. 
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AND DRAPES 
FOR SCHOOL 
AUDITORIUMS 





We manufacture and install complete 
curtains, back drops, scenery and drapes 
in either simple or elaborate installations. 


Consult our stage equipment 
department for information, 
estimates and suggestions. 


a) 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, FRESNO, SACRAMENTO 
SANTA ROSA, CALIFORNIA; PHOENIX, ARIZONA 





Our Christmas Savings 
Club means plenty of 


Christmas money 


in 1929 


¥ 
Enroll Now! 
The OAKL BANK 


{ ESTABLISHED IN 1867 } 
COMMERCIAL--SAVINGS- TRUST 
SAFE DEPOSIT 
12th and Broadway 


Oakland, California 


(Savings Department at main bank open 
Saturday afternoon from 4:30 to 6:30) 


99628 


Spring Term Opens 
JANUARY 7, 1929 


Accredited by the State as an institution 


for the training of high school 
teachers of art. 


Also courses providing thorough prep- 
aration for life work in design, poster 
and advertising art, costume design, in- 
terior decoration, the fine arts, and the 
various crafts. 


The Bachelor’s Degree is granted. 


Write for descriptive circular 
Special gb “How to Secure Advanced 
Standing,’’ on request. 
F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Avenue 
OAKLAND .- CALIFORNIA 
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Prayer for the World’s 
Rebuilders 


THEODOSIA GARRISON 


rE send them off to school again today, 
This cool September morning. All the 


street 
Is musical with patter of small feet, 
And little, shining faces all the way 
Seem wayside posies for our smiles to greet. 


I wonder if they ever guess or know 
With what strange tenderness we watch them 
go? 


Just children on their way to school again? 
Nay, it is ours to watch a greater thing— 
These are the World’s. Rebuilders, these must 
bring 
Order to chaos, comforting to pain, 
And light in blasted fields new fires of spring. 


Dear Lady, Thy childish hands were weak and 
small, 
Yet had they power to-clasp the world withal, 
Grant these, Thy little “kindred, strength as 
true— ‘ 
They have so much to learn, so much to do! 
From Good Housekeeping Magazine, Sept. 1918 ; 


reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
* ca * 


Pictorial History of California 
(See Frontispiece, Page 4) 
YEAR or so ago the University of California 
Extension Division published a remarkable 
volume entitled “Pictorial History of California”. 
It was planned by Edward Mayer, executive 
secretary, Department of Visual - Instruction, 
Berkeley, and edited by Professor Owen C. Coy. 

The aim was not merely to make a profusely- 
illustrated volume, but to collect pictures that 
were of value in forming correct ideas in the 
minds of people of the actual events depicted. 

The pictures were selected both for historical 
accuracy and pictorial value. It is manifest that 
they can not all be of equal value, since a con- 
temporary picture is of far greater importance 
than on2 made later from imagination. 

The narrative material has been carefully 
prepared to describe each picture in such a way 
as to afford some clue to its historical value. 

In the loose - leaf edition any desired subject 
may be removed for study. Teachers find these 
of aid in teaching geography, civics, domestic- 
science, agriculture, economics, as well as 
history. The book is used effectively also by 
clubs and other organizations desiring to study 
the romantic and picturesque aspects of Cali- 
fornia history. The book should be found in 
private and public libraries and also makes a 
desirable gift. 

The price of the Pictorial History of California 
is $5.00 postpaid for the loose-leaf edition and 
$7.50 postpaid for the bound volume. Address 
Mr. Mayer, as indicated above. 


Physics Table No. 699 


There Is 
No Substitute 
for Experience 


The manufacture of Science Furniture, 
Vocational Furniture, Mechanical, Art and 
Drawing Tables, and Library Furniture is our 
special line. Our plant is especially equipped 
for this line of manufacturing. Our engineer- 
ing, planning and educational research de- 
partments offer our complete service to archi- 
tects,school boards and school representatives, 
without charge. 


Laboratory Furniture 


is constructed “extra heavy’—heavier than 
necessary—affording that reserve of solidity 
that insures extra years of service under 
rigorous conditions. 


Send us your floor plan blueprints or 
rough sketches. We will make suggestive lay- 
out for equipment to meet your requirements 
without charge or obligation. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. Campneiz, President and General Manager 
116 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


C. F. Weber & Company, State Distributors 
Cauironnia, Nevapa, ARIzona 
San Francisco—601 Mission Street 
Los Angeles—6900 Avalon Boulevard 


Fresno—1317 Van Ness Avenue 
Phoenix, Ariz.—524 W. Washington Street 


Santa Rosa, Cal.—642 Fourth Street | 
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TEACHERS INSURANCE SERVICE ia 


ft 
(Van Slyke & Nidiffer) 
WHAT FINER XMAS GIFT than PROTECTION for YOUR LOVED ONES 
A Monthly Income as long as they live. } 
Educational Insurance guaranteeing an education. 
Mortgage Insurance—the home clear. 
If you live—an Income for your Old Age. 


i 
™ 


Let us show you how to accomplish the plan which interests you 


660 Marker STREET 
Room 311 San Francisco 
Phone Douglas 7700 


is the title of a new booklet written to 
help you in Teaching the Dictionary. 
Here are a few suggestions of the 
lessons included: 


First Dictionary Lessons 
Relative Position of Letters 
How to Find Words 

What You Find 
Pronunciation 

How to Find Meanings 

Parts of Speech and Meanings 
Unusual Uses of Words 
Synonyms 

The Hyphen, Etc., Etc. 


Copies of this new booklet will be sent FREE 
to teachers upon request. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Publishers of the Merriam-Webster 
Dicsi 


ries for over 85 years 


Look for the Circular Trade-Mark 





NOTICE OF EXAMINATION 


An examination to qualify teachers for appointment to 
positions in the Kindergartens and grades one to eight, 

the San Francisco Public Schools, will be held in San 
Francisco, California, on Saturday, December 15, 1928, 
at 8:30 A. M. 

Full details may be secured by writing to the Depart- 
ment of Personnel, Office of the Superintendent, City 
Hall, San Francisco, California. 

Applications must be on file in the office of the De- 
partment of Personnel not later than Saturday, Decem- 
ber 8, 1928. 


Write or phone for 








ConFERENCE For TEACHERS 
Saturpars 9:00 to 12:30 P. m. 
Other times by appointment 


One Investment 
accompltshes at 


An investment in our 
54% CUMULATIVE 
PREFERRED STOCK 
accomplishes the same 
diversification you ob- 
tain in purchasing over 
275 ordinary corporate 
securities. For that stock 
will have an equity in 
over 275 leading corpo- 
rations including ail- 
roads, public utilities, 
banks located in thirty- 
one cities, insurance 
companies, oil compan- 
ies, Copper mining and 
smelting companics and 
industrials. Now priced 
at $94 and accrued divi- 
dends per share, this 
Stock yields 5.85%, free 
from California Person- 
al Property Tax. 


Ask for Circular. 


North American 
INVESTMENT 
Corporation 


RUSS BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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A LIST OF BOOKS FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES OF 
CALIFORNIA 


FTER many years of alternating hope 

and discouragement, the “List of 
Books for High School Libraries of Cali- 
fornia” is ready for distribution by the 
California School Library Association— 
Southern Section. 

Acknowledgment is hereby made of the 
interest and encouragement given by many 
people, especially to Mr. Rebok, Mr. Housh, 
formerly Supervisor of School Libraries of 
Los Angeles, to Mrs. Dorsey, Superinten- 
dent of Los Angeles Schools, and to the 
Los Angeles Board of Education who made 
possible the printing of the list. 

The California list contains titles of 
about 4100 books on the subjects usually 
taught in a large high school and also 
includes many books for recreational read- 
ing. The committee has tried to make the 
selection varied and comprehensive enough 
to offer practical help to schools of differ- 
ent sizes and types and to schools that 
vary in amount available for books. 

Some expensive books are _ included 
which few high schools can afford to buy, 
but librarians may be glad to know of 
them and to borrow them from state, 
county, or public library. Not infrequently 
a book that seems expensive on first con- 
sideration justifies its purchase by its 
unique value and constant use. 

In order to offer a briefer list from 
which books may be selected for a new 
library or a small school about 1300 titles 
have been starred. Special attention has 
been given to western subjects, though 
without neglecting the larger aspects of 
any field. The list is up-to-date, being 
brought down to the spring of 1928 by the 
revision committee, as well as being a most 
excellent buying list. 

As the supply is limited all interested 
should place their orders promptly with 
the California School Library Association— 
Southern Section, address; c/of Los Angeles City 
School Library Department, Braun Bldg., 1240 
South Main Street, Los Angeles. The list may be 
obtained for $1.50, plus postage, from the secre- 
tary of the association. 


* * * 


R. E. Wyatt, supervisor of penmanship, Los 
Angeles City Schools, points out that there are 
more pens, penholders, writing ink, and writing 
paper manufactured and sold today than before 
the advent of the typewriter. There are more 
nationally known educators giving study to the 
scientific teaching of longhand writing than ever 
before. 

* a = 


Mrs. Claire Sweetman Epler, Polytechnic High 
School, Los Angeles, was elected president of 
the National Conference on Student Participation 
in School Government at its meeting held at the 
Minneapolis, N. E. A., convention, and will plan 
the program to be presented by this allied Con- 
ference at the convention to be held in Atlanta, 
Georgia, in 1929. 


News 


Miss Louisa F. McDermott, for many years Editor of 
the San Francisco Teachers Bulletin, is widely known 
in educational journalism, and is a talented California 
school woman. She is now succeeded by Mrs. Viola 
Kelley, as Editor of the Bulletin. 


California. Art Teachers Association, Bay Sec- 
tion, met recently at the California School of 
Fine Arts, San Francisco. A new constitution 
was adopted for the reorganized association, 
which was formerly the “California Drawing and 
Art Teachers Association”. A similar movement 
has taken place at Los Angeles, which is the 
location of the Southern Section of the new 
association. . 

The following were elected as officers for the 
new school year: President—O. Howard Caya, 
University High School, Oakland: Vice-Presi- 
dent—Donna Davis, Junior College, San Mateo; 
Secretary-Treasurer—Evelyn U. Barber, Fran- 
cisco Junior High School, San Francisco; Coun- 
cilors—N. Clara R. S. Waters, Santa Rosa, Marin 
Junior College; and Rudolph Schaefer, Director 
Rhythme Chromatic School of Design, San Fran- 
cisco. 


* 7 « 


Three new junior high schools are to be con- 
structed in San Diego, one each at National City, 
Chula Vista, and South Bay, as a result of the 
recent school bond election for $181,000. 
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Where to Go Next Summer 
Planning the summer vacation is already be- Earn a Trip to Europe 


ae : : Organizers, Hostesses, and Conductors required for lead- 
ginning to be a topic of interest to the 34,000 ing college tours. Nearly 3000 members representing 700 


teachers who comprise the California Teachers colleges and schools last year. Europe 37 days $295. 
24-6 Mediterranean 57 days $495. 100 other conducted tours. 
Association. To all of these we say: 


Watch the Department of Educational Travel ates ee Sa 
in the Sierra Educational News. Some travel 
announcements appear in this issue. More will 


follow in January and succeeding months. FREE TRIP TO EUROPE 


We want a representative in your territory to interest 
teachers in our educational tours including. the meeting 
of the World Federation of Education Associations at 
Geneva. 


EUROP E Write for Details 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


Next Summer 19 Boyp Street Newron, MassacuusEtrs 


Plan next summer’s vacation now. Our plans 
are complete. Three sailings: June 15-21 and 


July 4. Prices range from $690 to $1090. Tour EUROPE FREE 


Splendid itineraries and personally conducted. Now you can earn a delightful free trip to Europe by 

. organizing a tour of only 8 persons! A limited number 
Write now for illustrated folder of thoroughly responsible part-time re ntatives are 
wanted now to arrange tours and independent travel. 


Exceptional ch f t t 1 
The Clash Scien advisor. Write today without obligation for details. 
SANTA MONICA CALIFORNIA Address Lester F. Blair, Faculty Exchange 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill, 














UNIVERSITY 
\GENERAL TOURS 


LEADING STUDENT 


Cunard supremacy! 7000 satisfied guests! 
They are our pledge for the happiest sum- 
mer of your life. Write for let W 


| particulars wre 
STUDENTS AP AYER (U8 MNO EAST AZ“ ST. Yow ford Cty 


Ril 


COOKS soo CRUISE 
EUROPE 7; MEDITERRANEAN 


Our eighth consecutive Summer Cruise—a wide-reaching voyage covering: 
Madeira, Cadiz (Seville), Tangier, Gibraltar, Malaga, Naples, Athens, 
Constantinople, the Holy Land, Cairo, Leghorn (Pisa), Monaco; returning 
via Paris and London. The supreme opportunity of worth-while Summer 
travel—well-planned itineraries— glorious days at sea—alluring shore 
excursions— moderate rates. 


By s. s. “California” from New York July 2 to Aug. 29, 1929 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore, Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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Practical Cooperative Marketing 


NeEws 


AVAILABLE 


By A. W. McKAY, Division of Cooperative Marketing, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and C. H. LANE, Chief, Agricultural Education Service, Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
The policies and practices of successful cooperative marketing associations are here 
described in detail. The book is designed particularly for vocational agriculture courses. 
512 pages, 6x 9. $3.00 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., Publishers 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Four Great C. T. A. Meetings 
(Continued from Page 11) 

ers Association held its annual meeting at 
Fresno, November 26 to 28. A remarkably fine 
program was presented; the attendance was 
large and more enthusiastic than ever before in 
the history in that section. Splendid meetings, 
under able leadership, were also held at Bakers- 
field, Merced and Porterville. 

At the same time, November 26-28, Sacra- 
mento City and County, and a number of ad- 
jacent counties and communities, held an inspir- 
ing and valuable series of institute session in 
Sacramento. 


TECHNICAL BOOK COMPANY, Agents 
525 Market Street, San Francisco, California 


For 17 Years Making 
Diplomas Announcements 
Class Rings Club Pins 


THE T. V. ALLEN COMPANY 
812-816 Maple Avenue 


State Teachers Associations Headquarters 


Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, etc. 
Presentation of this ad will entitle bearer to special 
reduced rates. 


Dearborn Street and Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS 


Your pupils deserve the best coping saw. The F. P. M. 
cuts wood, iron or bakelite at any angle. Unequalled 
for sturdy, lasting construction and fine workmanship. 
Blades of finest tempered steel. 


1 F. P. M. Coping 
Saw and 7 blades 
sent prepaid $1 


RECOMMENDED 
Used in many schools throughout the country including 
Gary, Des Moines, Berkeley and Chicago Public. Sch ols. 
Heartily endorsed by all carpenter unions and used 
exclusively by most carpenters. 
TEACHERS—Write for special discounts and circulars. 
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